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GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 6° 














‘THE STOMACH GOVERNS 
THE WORLD................ 


DEPARTED ERRORS—‘Our past becomes the mightiest Teacher to our 
FUTURE ; looking back over the tombs of DEPARTED ERRORS, we behold 
by the side of each the face of a WARNING ANGEL.’—tor» tron. 


‘ Moderation is the silken string running through the pearl chain of all virtues.’ 
—BisHor Hatt. 
RAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 
BANK OF LIFE. —Late hours, 
unnatural excitement, breathing 
impure air, taking food which 
is too rich, alcoholic drink. The 
foregoing, with sudden changes of 
the weather, are the causes of 
sleeplessness, feverish cold, with 
high temperature and quick pulse, 
gouty, rheumatic, and other blood 
poisons, biliousness, skin eruptions, 
want of appetite, sourness of 
the stomach, &c. The _ infallible 
remedy is ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
an Imperative Hygienic Need. 
It is everything you could wish as a 
simple, natural, and health-giving 
agent. You cannot overstate its 
great value in keeping the blood 
pure and free from disease. 


ONLY TRUTH CAN GIVE TRUE REPUTATION. ONLY REALITY CAN BE OF REAL PROFIT. 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE. WITHOUT IT LIFE 18 A SHAM! 


There is no doubt that where Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ has been taken in 
the earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances prevented 
a serious illness. Its effect on a Disordered or Feverish Condition is 


simply Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Un- 
surpassed One. 





CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you 
have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, $.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements 
G. F. NELSON, 19, Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.' 


ihould be addressed to 
, by the 8th of each Month. 








NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund exceeds ... £6,000,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... £12,600,000 


Assurances and Annuities of all kinds—with or without 
profits. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE. 

Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at minim im 
cost, with provision for old age, and are singularly 
advantageous. 


Estd.] (1835. 


L. F. HOVIL. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. Actuary & Secretary. 


Applications for Agencies Invited. 










“IT IS ABLE TO 
vA SUPPORT LIFE.” 


—Laneet. 


™ COCOA 


Ine Cup contains more nourishment 
han 10 Cups of any ordinary cocoa, and 
ts absolutely free from Chemicals. 


NOURISHES. 
WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 








Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


be 


hirty Cups ought to 
convince you as to its 
delicate flavour. 


ownliree’s 
ELECT Cocoa 


can be made trom 
a Quarter-pound Tin 















MAKLFS TO 
H.M. 
THE KING, 










MAKERS TO 
H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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I/-, 1,9, and 2/6 cach. Of all 
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Flannelettes 


facturers of the celebrated Longcloths, 
wills and Sheetings, 


ire the best and safest. 
’ stamped on selvedge every 5 yds. 


























MARIE CORELLI 


Contributes 


| = | 
| MISS 
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“ OLD-FASHIONED | 


FIDELITY,” 
A Love Story of Long Ago, 


TO THE 


x MAS 
WATERMAN’S ‘ " 
IDEAL FOUNTAIN LONDON | 


PENS. 
Vou aauipet sive 0 tase asa or women, MAGAZINE. 
able present. 


It lasts a li‘etime, and as 
long as it lasts gives daily and faithful 
writing service. 


From 10/6 upwards. In Silver and Gold f E 
Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Booklet Oo n Ss ale verywhere 


Post Free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden 


Lane, London, E.C. Price od. 



































‘THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 


There is no place in any sphere of work for the incompetent man. In humble walks of life as well 
as in high places it is only the man who brings Knowledge to his task who counts for anything—who 
can command Success and Fortune. All that a man needs to know is contained in the 


HARMSWORTH SELF-EDUCATOR. 


Complete in 48 Fortnightly parts, at 7d. each. 


“The man who knows but little, or who has not learned to use his brains in a practical way, must 
inevitably sink and give place to the efficient man. 
The “‘ Harmsworth Self-Educator” is the most practical book of instruction ever produced. It 


WILL MAKE YOU COMPETENT IN ANY SPHERE, 


‘no matter what trade, business, or profession you asrire to, no matter how high your ambitions. The 
subjects comprise every branch of Art, Science, Business, and Industry, and are treated throughout 
by famous experts and authorities. The lessons are written in a clear and simple style, and carefully 
graduated, so that a mastery of the chosen subjects is easily and pleasantly acquired. 
Do not fall into the rut with the incompetent man. Look to your chances in life—they are limitless 
to the man with Brains, and the purpose of the “ Harmsworth Self-Educator” is to direct your 
brain-power into the right channels. 


Parts 1, 2, and 3 Now on Sale. 


BUY THEM TO-DAY. 
AND ORDER THE REMAINING PARTS. 
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Kodak 
Photography is | 
Photography | 


















Simplified. | Hamper 
wo 

All Kodaks are loaded | INO. I 

in daylight. All Kodak 

pictures can be de- Costs 21S. 


veloped in daylight. and contains a 
There is nothing diffi- 


No. 1 Brownic 


(Pictures 24% by 2) 


cult, nothing expensive, 

and all that there is to 

know can be learned 

in a few 

rhe operations are so 

simple and certain that 
A CHILD 


CAN PERFORM 
THEM. \ 


KODAK, 


Branches : 96, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL ; 72-74, 
60, Cheapside, E.C. ; 





minutes. a 


| Make Charming and Acceptable Xma 







and the fol.owing : 
Kodak Tank Developer, spools of film for 12 pi 
ing powders and fixing salts, a printing frame 
paper, a dish, a measure, and two instruction 1 
packed in a basket ready for dispatch to < 


Kodak Xmas Hampers can be obtzined of all Deale 
LIMITED, 57-61, Clerkenwell Ro 


? Suchanan Street, GLASGOW 
115, Oxford Street, W.; 171-173, Regent Street, W. ; and 















and New Year Gifts. 


Hamper 
No. 2 
Costs 25s. 


and contains a 


No. 2 Brownie 


(Pictures 34% by 2%) 


res, the necessary develop- 
packet of Solio self-toning 

nuals, the whole tastefully 
part of the country. 
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nd 
i, LONDON, E.C 


9, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 
Strand, LONDON, W.C. 





HOOPING-COUGH 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 

The Celebrated Effectual Cure, without Internal Medicine 
The Embrocation will be found effectual in Cases of Croup, 
Bronchitis, Lumbago, and Rheumatism. 

DERWENT HOUSE, 40, MAIDA VALE, Five 24, 1497 
** | have found your * Roche’s Embrocation,’ so good in cases of Hooping- 
Cough that I feel bound to add my testimony for the benefit of others.” .My 
boy of 13% years was threatened with a serious attack. _1 immediately used 
* Roche's Herbal Embrocation,’ and a little Ipecacuanha Wine, and took him 
for a week to Freshwater, 1.W. He is now well at the end of four week 
“ Yours truly, Mrs. JOHN PEARSON. 


Sola by all Chemusts throughout the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, and abroad, 


PRICE 4- PER BOTTLE. 
Paris: Roperts & Co., 5 Rue de la Paix. 
New York: Foucera & Co., Beekman Street. 
Sole Wholesale Agents: 
W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen Victoria St., London. 


Coulhalls Veg 


In Packers contain- 





ins one dozen, from 


to2.. 
WHAM = 
A Sample 


Packet 


containing three size 
O, and one each size 
1, 2, & 4 Towels will 
be sent post free for 
six stamps 


Sanitary, 
Absorbent, 
Antiseptic. 
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io use a pen to 
ie New Home and 


imples of the famous 


Fountain Pen 
Tigh Holborn, W.C. 


ipside, EC. ; g5a, Regent Street, 
Exchange St., MANCHESTER. 
<_< 

call, write for catalogue. 
ssuited., Prices from 


10s. 6d. 
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Beautifully Printed in colours, size 17 by 12. Given Away with the 


SUNDAY. COMPANION CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Ready December Ist. 
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in itself presents no difficulties, but to obtain tne tuliest 
value for the cash is the difficulty of most purchasers. 
We offer you the solution. Unlike other Ring Manufac- 
turers, we do not supply our goods to the wholesale or 
retail houses, but sell direct to the public at factory cost, 
a ensuring the maximum of value to our ty 
We spp ly every kind of Jewellery: BROOCHES, 
are PINS, BRACELETS, WATCHES, SILVER & 
ELECTRO PLATE, etc., etc., at prices unequalled 
anywhere. All Gems are guaranteed genuine, and 
Gold has the Hall Mark upon it, and any article 
bought may be exchanged if not approved. 
Before TAN asing elsewhere, write or call for our 
NDSOME CATALOGUE 
ae. illustrated, and offers the choicest selection. It is 
yours for the asking, and P 
POST FREE. 
GRENFELL FRAZIER & C 


0., 
(Dept. so), 2, 14, 16, Edgware Road, Marble Arch, London. 
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iHS,ASTHMA.BRONCHITIS. 
00K on CONSUMPTION, etc., by 
REVE. Sixpence post free from 
odge, Peckham, London, $.E. 



























imatism. 


bstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
ved by rubbing with Smediey’s 
tte, and if applied when the 
ms appear one application will 
ct acomplete cure, and avert 
otherwise be a severe illness. 
6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
‘mists, or post free from 


OKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS. 


Smediey’s 
Paste. 


























In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, etc. A.large sample posted or three penny stamps. 
te ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., LOMBARD S17 REET, LONDON, é 





ID DYSPEPTIC. 


complete food, pancrea- 
ery palatable, and can be 
n a minute with boiling 
only. Whilst acceptable 
sa light nourishment, it 
tially helpful to Invalids 
Aged. 
e “Allenburys” DIET is 
for ADULTS and is quite 
from the well-known 
urys” Foods for Infants. 





































[ont (ough-use 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


Thel/nrwvalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves 
Sold everywhere, Tins, 13}d. each. 


Keatings Jozenges 






























A LESSON 
Positive — Good Caffee. 
Comparative — Better Coffee. 
Superiaiive —*CAMP’ Coffee. 
k your Crocer 

























A WORD IN SEASON. 


Special Offer to the Readers of this Journal. 


Every Christmas hundreds of thousands of pounds are spent on the purchase ot 
Christmas presents, yet of comparatively few of these presents can it be said that 
they fulfil the function they are destined to perform. The true function of a gift is 
to serve as a mutual remembrance, and no gift, however expensive, will perform its 
true function unless it is at once something really appreciated by the recipient, and 
something the selection of which shows that the recipient’s tastes and inclinations 
have been studied by the giver. 

To find a gift which satisfies these conditions is admittedly a hard matter. 
Readers of this journal will scarcely require to be told that good books form at 
once the simplest and the best of gifts ; for a good book is perhaps the most 
enduring of all possessions, and one can pay no greater compliment to the appre- 
ciation of a friend than by presenting him with a masterpiece of literature. The 


ARMSWORTH LIBRARY 


represents the most successful attempt ever made to produce a uniform edition of 
these books, which every lover of literature must sooner or later acquire. Each 
volume costs but a shilling, yet paper, print, and binding are all of the finest 
quality. To those who decide to purchase groups of books in the Harmsworth Library, 
the Publishers make a Special Christmas Offer : 


They are prepared in the case of those who order lots of 5, 10, 15, or 20 volumes, to 
send these, securely packed, carriage paid to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thackeray. 
TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN SOUTH IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. 


AFRICA. By David Livingstone. 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY. By Francis 2ANE EYRE. By Chariotte Bronte. 


T. Palgrave. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John 
THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Bunyan. 
Hawthorne. WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. 


= — REVOLUTION. By Thomas TH¢ LIFE OF NELSON. By R. Southey. 
arlyle. ; 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. By Thomas 


Hughes. 
T POMPEII. d 
Alytion rT OMPEIL By Lord THE COMPLETE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Charles Lamb. 
Goldsmith. EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
MACAULAY’S LITERARY ESSAYS. VOYAGE OF H.M.S. BEAGLE. By Charles 
ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. Darwin. 





All Orders sould be addressed: 


LIBRARY DEPT. H, 2, CARMELITE HOUSE, CARMELITE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Cheques and P.O.O.’s to be crossed Bank of England, 
and made payable to the AMALGAMATED PRESS. 





SINGLE YOLUMES, ]]/={ EACH, NET. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
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FREE -: THE DEAI 


‘i suffer from Deafness or Head Noises, and desire a complete and permanent ure, write at once to Professor G. 
ITH-HARVEY, 117, Halborn, London, E.C., for pamphlet fully descri) g an entirely new self-applied method, 
which he will send you gratis and post free if you mention Sunday Magazine. The fo!\ wing unsolicited Testimonials and Photo- 
graphs have been sent by patients spontaneously, and should convince even the most sce tical. 




















Mrs. M. HILL, s E. WEST Mrs. BURGESS, 
83, Midinnd Road, Cotteridge, Hot Cottage, Bias Lordy, 64, Emsworth Road, 
ing’s Norton, ; Burton-on-Trent North End, Portsmouth, 
Wetees Oct. 2gth, 190: Writes Oct. 27th, 1905: Writes Oct. 26th, 190 
came one :™ but the * Keith- “After suffering for nearly two years from “ The‘ Keith- Harvey System’ has com- 
Siveen System’ has effected a wonderful Head Noises and Deafness, the * Keit h- 


sletely restored my hearing, and the trouble- 


cure, as my hearing isnow comanily restored.” | Harvey System’ has completely cured m ome Head Noises have passed away.” 























Mr. GEORGE KING, | Mr. JAMES WAUGH, jun., Mr. . CROSS, 
Cotterstock, | so, Walker Road, 28, Denbigh agrees desley Green, 
Oundle, Northants, Torry, Aberdeen, mall Heath, Birmingham, 
Writes Oct. 24th, 1905: | w rites Oct. 22nd, 1905: Vrites Oct. 13th, 190 
‘Although I am over sixty-four years of | “After suffering from Deafness for nine “ After trying ao po of remedies without the 
age, the ‘Meith - Harvey System’ has years my hearing has a improved since ightest benefit, the ‘ Keith-Harvey Sys 
completely restored my hearing.” | us ng the ‘Keith- -Harvey System.’” em’ has completely restored my hearing.” 
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Mr, ARTHUR F FALP, ! Mr. A. A. PORCHER, ] Master A. VINCE, 
32, Bath S ! 6r, Fulbourne Roa | 112, Kennedy Road, 
South sh Shields, Durham, Wood Street, Withensow, Barking, Essex, 
Writes Oct. 13th, 1905 : Writes Oct. 7th, 1995: } rites Sept. 26th, 1905 
“ After su 1 rom deafness for nearly | ‘I had been a sufferer from Deafness for | * After aime for over nine years, I gave 
twelve years, the *Keith-Harvey System’ | ten years, but after using the *Keith-Harvey | > *Keith-Harvey System’ a trial, and 
has cured me.” | System’ my hearing is resto { / hearing is completely restored.” 
a 
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All-round 
Satisfaction. 


A thoroughly useful, reliable, 
up-to-date Pen which can be carried 
in any position is the 
““GALTON”’ STYLO PEN. 
The most perfect, durable, and cheapest. 
Complete, post paid, 3s. 
Mounted and Chased, 5s. 














* Jewel” Fountain Pen, fitted with 
Gold = Chased, 5s. Mounted 
and Chased, 7s. 6d. 
JEWEL PEN CO., Dept. 113, 

102, Fenchurch aes 4 











London, 












J. COLLIS BROWNE’S—————— 


CHLORODYN& 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 
GENUINE. 


The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 
Etc. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 
11%, 29, & 4/6 each. 

















VARICOSE. VEINS, 


Bad Legs, &c., are completely cured with inex- 


pensive Home Treatment. Thousands of persons testify 


to its marvellous efficacy. Sure, speedy, Permanent. 
Two stamps for particulars. 


$. N. ROBERTS, 45, Henley Road, Southsea. 





WHITE ?’S moo-main patent Lever TRUSS 


Highly recommended by Medical Men. No Steel in Band. 


Eaective and Light. Equally comfortable 
in an erect or reclining pusition. Consulta. 
tions and Price Listsfree. lusist on having 
White's — B ne yamee Ay the Co.'s name 
alone 
All kinds of ELASTIC GooDs, BELTS, &c. 
Not sold by the Stores (Army & Navy, ac.) 

Warre’s Moc-Mais Parent Lever Tavss Co., Lrp., 














98, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus Est. £0 years. 
La 'y C»nsultant Kindlu m ntion thie Manazine. 











FREE with enlarged 1s. size, a LINEN STRETCHER. 
SOLD by STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES ; 


LADIES, MARK WELL! 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
tis Sener ome mene! MARKING INK 


r post free, 6 or 12 stamps, from 75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N. 
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THIS NEW 


being mentioned. DAINTY SAMPLE BOX. 








sample. 


A Sample of the most wonderful Food Beverage ever introduced will 
be sent you in a new dainty imitation oxydised silver sample box 
without any cost whatever. This exceptional offer is made to introduce 
the undoubted merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. We know from 
experience that a trial will make you a regu.ar customer. 


Address (a Postcard will do) 
VI-COCOA, LIMITED, 


60, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Beautiful Presentation Photogravures Free. 

Particulars of a magnificent free offer of Beautiful Presentation 
Photogravures, 30 inches by 22 inches, will be forwarded with each 
This unprecedented offer is made as a means of introducing 
so palatabie and invigorative a preparation into every home, You are 
invited to write without delay, as the number of applications is 
increasing daily. 
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TABLE 


THE SUNDAY CIRCLE. 


‘*An Evangelist in Clay.” By Harold X. 
F. B. Wheeler. J///ustrated : — wel 
| 
“‘An Old-Fashioned Christmas | XI. 
Morning.” Drawn by Ernest Prater 88 
‘‘Letty’s Yuletide.” Short Story. 
By Amy Brazier. ///ustrated 8g | XII. 
‘““Unique Christmas Services.” 
By Warwick Wright. ///ustrated 95 | XIII. 
‘““When It Was Dark.” By Guy | XIV. 
Thorne. Chaps. V.-VIIP. Z//ustrated 99 
“The Organist.” A Drawing by | XV. 
Jacques Wagrez . . a 
‘Religion on Money.” By William H. | XVI. 
Render. //lustrated . « 387° | 
‘A Happy Christmas.” By the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of London 121 | XVII 
“Angels in Oilskins.” By Felix 
Baker. Ji/ustrated . 125 | XVIII. 
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False Pretences.” Short 
By Annie Foxwell. ///ustraled 129 
yhood’s Days.” By the Ven. 
Madden and the Rev. John 
Jllustrated 135 
rt of Stone.” Short Story. 
ted .. 139 
\cre.” By A. Frewen Aylward. 144 
ospel on the Stage.” ///us- 
‘ ; ‘ ; : 145 
school Chapels.” By G. A, 
Jilustrated . 149 
aring Page.” <A Story for 
Translated by Caroline 
Yhimutz. ///ustrated 153 
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The January Number of THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE will be on sai 
contain many short stories and illustrated articles of exceptional inter 


to order their copies early. Price 6d. 
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respecting the insertion of ADVERTISEMENT 


G. F. NELSON, 19, Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 
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and readers are advised 


December 22nd. 


should be addressed to 
y the 8th of each month. 

















against circumstances. If you are working in the ordinary 
trades you are fighting without a chance of success all the 
time. We want to alter this for you. We want to train 
you by post, direct to your home, in your spare time, 
to leave the poorly paid trades, and enter the paying pro- 
fession of Electrical Engineering. We have done this 
for thousands of people all over the world, and we can 
do the same for you. 


WeCan Ensure You a Good Position 


with good pay. Do you want one? If so, we want to 

hear from you to-day. Write to-day for our Free Book, 

* How to Become an Electrical or Mechanical Engineer.” 

It gives you proof of our many years’ success. He supply 

our Students with Electrical Instruments Free. Send 
for Free Book to 


ELECTRICAL ENCINEER INSTITUTE OF 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
132, Norwich House. a Street, 
HOLBORN, LONDON. 














6 Sampies for 6d. 


“‘VASELINE” 
PREPARATIONS 


IN ORDER TO MAKE KNOWN THE VARIOUS “ VASELINE” 
PREPARATIONS WE ARE SELLING 


Dainty Sample Boxes—6d. each. 
Containing : 

Tube White “ Vaseline.” 

Tube Perfumed White “ Vaseline.” 

Tube Pomade “ Vaseline.” 

Tin Pure “Vaseline.” 

Tin “ Vaseline” Cold Cream. 

Tin “ Vaseline” Camphor Ice. 

Send Sixpence in stamps to the 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Proprietors of “ Vaseline,” 

42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C., 
And one will be forwarded post free. 


BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 
or BEEF 


FOR INVALIDS. 


INVALUABLE in cases of exhaustion 
from any cause. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., MAYFAIR, W. 
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DISABLED MISSIONARIES, 
WIDOWS, AND ORPHANS’ FUND 


OF THE 
LONDON CITY MISSION. 


HIS Fund was formed to give support to aged 
and infirm Missionaries who, after a life-long 
service—enriching the poorest of the poor with 
the unsearchable riches of Christ—are compelled 
to cease from their 
labours. 63 of these 
receive yearly 
grants of £52. 69 
«widows whose hus- 
bands died in the 
work—several from 
disease taken when 
visiting and in some 
instances leaving 
families — and 10 
orphans recei* > 
grants of from £4. 
Among these true helpmeets to 





to £20 yearly. 
their husbands are those who work earnestly among 


the London poor. The Committee require nearly 
£5,000 a Year to meet the demands of this Fund. 
They therefore earnestly plead with all kind 
readers to cast generously into this part of our 
Lord’s treasury, that these aged and worthy dis- 
ciples and widows may have their needs supplied. 
Bankers : Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Ltd. 
Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq. 
Secretary : Mr. JAMES DUNN, 
3, Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 
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N one of his brilliant flights of rhetoric 
Dr. Talmage, speaking of the end 
of the world, says: “ After most of 

the other arts have perished in the 
last conflagration, Sculpture will still 
confront the ruins of the earth; its 
Canova and Thorwaldsen statuary, bap- 
tised in flame, will ride their horses into 
the red surges of a burning world! ”’ 

Had the orator been thinking of less 

classic names, he would have probably 


added that of Tinworth; for 
although terra-cotta is not 
marble, it is capable of ex- 


pressing the same beautiful ideas 
under the touch of a master- 
hand. 

For forty years George Tin- 
worth has been making shapeless 
clay into figures that “live” as 
much as any creation of man’s 
can live. One does not have 
to possess a powerful imagina- 
tion to clothe these productions 
of his. with flesh and blood, 
neither is an artistic tempera- . 
ment necessary to appreciate his 
genius. It is self-evident. 

The process called “ wasting 
time”’ has been of much value 
to the world. Indeed, one is 
almost inclined to say that the 
occupation on which a boy wastes 
his time after school-hours is 
what he will naturally take to 
as a business or profession in 
after years. It was so with 
Tinworth, and the rule has 
applied to many another great 
man. 

His father was a wheelwright, 
and he did not appreciate his 
son’s devotion to a higher phase 
of the woodcutter’s art; for 





George thought more of carving 
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Christ appearing to the two Marys after His Resurrection 


direction. One day he marched off with 
a nail and a stone, the nearest things 
resembling chisel and mallet he could 
lay his hands upon, and, sitting on the 
doorstep of a certain poor woman's 
house, proceeded to decorate it in a 
fashion of his own. There was a toler- 
ably good representation of a head before 
the tenant, attracted by the tapping, 
excitedly opened the door and “ made ” 
for the culprit. Mr. Tinworth probably 
remembers what happened, although he 
has not told the world. 

He was now assisting his father in the 
wheelwright’s business, or rather assist- 
ing when his paternal parent was on the 
premises ; for the “ must.” of Destiny 
continually got the better of his good 
intentions, and he carved ‘all manner of 
figures. He has perpetuated this youthful 
_ perversity on a panel which shows him carv- 
ing on a piece of wood, while a colleague 
is watching for his father’s appearance. 


About this time Canon Gregory started 
a school of art at Lambeth, and it was 
not long before the news reached George 
Tinworth. How to become a student 
he did not know, for money was scarce 
in those days, and his father was no more 
impressed with his son’s genius than he 
had been formerly. The young man 
made up his mind to get a glimpse of 
the interior of the place, even though 
he might never enter it as a student. 
So he and a bosoni companion set forth 
on a voyage of exploration to Lambeth, 
and by dint of standing on his chum’s 
back he managed to get a glimpse of 
the more fortunate lads within. This 
incident was repeated several times, 
until at last Tinworth could contain him- 
self no longer. He just Aad to become 
a student somehow or other. 

He took a rough piece of stone and 
carved a very good representation of 
Handel, in imitation of the plaster busts 
he had seen in music-shops. Mr. Tin- 
worth still retains possession of this little 
work of art. It is one of his few produc- 
tions which ‘ cannot be bought.” 

One evening he took his treasure to 
the school with the intention of going in 
and showing it to the master, Mr 
John Sparkes, who afterwards became 
the head of the world-famous South 
Kxkensington Schools. But when young 
Tinworth arrived at the door of the little 
building his courage deserted him, and 
if Mr. Sparkes had not come out at 
that moment he would probably have 
gone home sadder but no wiser. 

The teacher saw there was ‘ something 
in him,” examined the stone portrait of 
Handel, and showed the youth round the 
school. The following day Tinworth 
pawned his overcoat in order to raise the 
necessary fees, and thus he obtained his 
first lesson in art. The clay for his first 
models was obtained from workmen 
digging a sewer. 

Every night he walked over from his 
home at Camberwell Gate, Walworth, to 
Lambeth, the Mecca of all his desires. 
His work began to show traces of more 
than ordinary ability, and on finishing 
a model of Hercules he was admitted 
to the schools of the Royal Academy, 
where he gained several distinctions. 























“ AN EVANGELIST IN CLAY 


Mr. Sparkes was ever on the look-out 
for a more congenial opening for his 
pupil. Wheelmaking and art do not go 
together very well. At last the op- 
portunity came for Tinworth to enter 
the business in which he has ever since 
played so prominent a part, and he 
left the shop for Doulton’s pottery. 

At first there was little scope for his 
artistic imagination, for he was employed 
in modelling filters. Every now and again 
he would send to the head of the firm 
decorative designs; but he was told 
they were not wanted, and he was merci- 
lessly snubbed and jeered at by many of 
his fellow-workers. But the hard rubs 
of the world only polished his 
rugged corners, and he was 
eventually transferred to anothe~ 
department, where he copied 
classical coins in terra-cotta. A 
series of twelve panels which he 
executed for a casket received 
warm praise, and were purchased 
by the Government for the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Curiously enough, the first . 
article of religious interest which 
Mr. Tinworth designed was a 
salt-cellar. The figures were, of 
course, very. minute, but the 
detail was perfect. Coming 
events did not cast their shadows 
before in this instance, for some 
of the sculptor’s later works are 
twelve feet long and _ propor- 
tionately high. 

One morning the late Sir 
Henry Doulton called his assist- 
ant into his private office. 
“Well, Mr. Tinworth,” he said, 
“what do you think of Mr. 
Ruskin as an art critic ?”’ 

‘“‘ That all depends upon what 
Mr. Ruskin thinks of my work,” 
was the reply. Mr. Tinworth was 
then shown Ruskin’s critique on 
his latest exhibits, and he was 
forced to admit that the critic’s 
judgment was — ‘‘ Well, very 
fair!” 

The writer of the ‘ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture ’’ was a 
great admirer of the modeller in 
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“Preparing for the Crucifixion,’’ which Mr. Tinworth considers his masterpiece. 





c Esler 
It is one of 


the largest panels he has ever modelled 


one evening, and he was preparing to 
leave the building, the idea came to him. 
The artist’s memory is apt to play tricks, 
so he went back to his studio and sketched 
out the whole scheme in less than two 
hours. When he came to the actual 
modelling he did not find it necessary 
to alter any of the groupir;, although a 
few minor details were added. 

Formerly the artist invariably worked 
out his idea in clay, but latterly he has 
planned his panels on paper. The “ local 
colour” involves endless research, for 
Mr. Tinworth is nothing if not accurate, 
and many a long hour has he spent in the 
British Museum Reading Room. 

Mr. Tinworth’s big panels are usually 
alto - rilievo — that is, three - quarters 
round, one side being attached to the 
background. The thirty figures shown in 
his magnificent representation of ‘‘ The 
Release of Barabbas,’’ on the other hand, 
were cast separately, and then “ built 
up” to form the group. 

Many people consider this the artist’s 
masterpiece, but he told the present 
writer that his ‘‘ Preparing for the 
Crucifixion” is the best thing he has ever 
done. He took immense pains with 
this huge panel, which is really a number 
of groups arranged together to form 
one harmonious whole, each group having 
its own special tale to tell. 

If my readers will refer to the small 
reproduction of the work on this page, 
they will notice one of the malefactors 
being held in the strong arms of a Roman 
soldier. Near by are several women, 
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while a mother holds up her little child 
for the Saviour to bless. The idea Mr. 
Tinworth intends to convey is founded 
on an old legend, which has it that 
the women of Jerusalem always clubbed 
together to buy a concoction which 
rendered those about to be crucified 
immune from pain. Christ refused the 
potion, for His cup of sorrow was not 
to pass from Him until He yielded up 
the Ghost. ‘‘ A man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name,’ who bore the Saviour’s cross, is 
seen at His feet ; while the digger of the 


hole in which the tree was placed 
gazes with admiration at the placid 
face of the gentle Sufferer. In the back- 


ground soldiers are keeping back the 
mob of morbid sightseers. 

Many of the workers at Doulton’s 
pottery have acted as models for the 
artist, although the head of Christ in 
his productions is always drawn from 
the imagination, although it conforms to 
the traditional portrait. 

His beautiful statue of “‘ Christ Blessing 
the Children,’’ which was done for Whit- 
worth Park, Manchester, caused him 
some trouble; but Mr. Tinworth con- 
fesses that it was due to his great love 
for little ones. The children who stood 
for him pleased him so much that he could 
not refrain from playing with them. “I 
was always pinching them or doing 
something frivolous,’ Mr. Tinworth told 
me, “so that very soon they regarded 
me as a kind of grandfather.’’ Notwith- 
standing the difficulty he experienced 
in getting them to keep still, few of the 
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many tnousands of people who have 
seen this noble specimen of the plastic 
art have found fault with it. He bor- 
rowed a baby from which to model the 
figure of the child sleeping at the Saviour’s 
feet. 

His mother taught him that the one 
and only book worth perusing was the 
Bible, which he has read and re-read 
many times since she passed to her rest. 
He is continually finding fresh beauties 
within its sacred pages, and I am afraid 
that a higher critic would have a _ bad 
half-hour with this “ Bunyan of the plastic 
arts’ did he attempt to ndicule the Scrip- 
tural narrative in Mr. Tinworth’s presence. 

Questioned as to whether he had ever 
worked out another person’s idea, the 
artist said that the late Marquis of North- 
ampton, who was very fond of sketching, 
asked him to work out a design for his 
private chapel, the subject being ‘‘ Mary 
at the Tomb.” Although Mr. Tinworth 
could :.ot refuse his noble patron, he 
added two figures to the group which 
improved the scheme very considerably. 
The panel is now at Castle Ashby. 

Mr. Tinworth has just finished a fine 
representation of ‘“ Rebekah Leaving Her 
Father’s House to Marry Isaac’”’ for an 
American gentleman, who bought one of 
the artist’s earlier panels some thirty years 
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CHAPTER I 


“ T MAY not even write to you.” 
Her eyes were wide and mournful, 
and the misery of her heart showed 

by the white tenseness of her face. 

“We can be true to each other without 
letters.” 

He was miserable, too, with the misery 
of parting, and the uncertainty of the 
future. 

“You will not forget me, Letty ?” 

“ Forget you, Jim!”’ 

Her arms were about his neck, her face 
uplifted to his. 

It was the old story, love and poverty, 
and Jim Ingleheart was going out into 
the world to make his fortune. Every- 
thing was possible to him. He had 
youth, and health, and strength, and if 
people dug for gold—well, someone must 
find it, and why not he? And Letty 
Darrell was so lovely, with her Madonna 
faceand mournful eyes. Only, her mother 
was ambitious and unsympathetic, and 
Letty was under age. 

The wonder of the calm winter night 
was round them as they stood together 
there. It was a beautiful Christmas Eve, 
but it was not cold out of doors, only 
sharp and breathless and still. Had he 
possibly been able to manage it, he would 
have at least spent the glorious Christmas 
Day with her. But a letter had come, 
calling him away immediately, and it 
was not to be. 

“It is worse for me,” said Letty. 
“You will see strange places, new people ; 
you will be working. But for me it will 
be the same. Everything will be the 
same, only I shall not have you.” 

“I will come back, dear. Every day 
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Ingleheart had held Letty in his arms, 
and she had vowed to be true to him. 
From that hour he had heard nothing of 
her, but he knew she would be there 
waiting for him, and his heart beat quick 
and fast. Soon—soon he would shold 
her hand, and look into her eyes. 

Now he was at the white gate, and his 
hand was on the well-remembered latch. 
A fancy seized him to steal round to the 
drawing-room window and look in un- 
observed to see her before she saw him. 
She had always hated to draw the cur- 
tains, unless there was rain or storm. 
And he had pictured the scene so often— 
the sudden rapture of glad surprise, the 
sweet look in her happy eyes, the warm 
blood flooding her cheeks—and then she 
would be in his arms 

The curtains were not drawn across the 
window, and the lamps were lit. The 
garden lay in deep shadow, and no eye 
saw the face that looked in. Jim started 
back at what he saw, but no cry came 
from his lips, and no one knew that some- 
thing seemed to break in a man’s heart. 
Letty was there by the fire, and on her 
lap lay a child, with bare feet coming 
from beneath a nightgown; and another 
child, somewhat older, leaned aga:nst 
her; and on his knees, with his head 
buried in her lap, was a man. 

In a second Jim seemed to know, and 
the blackness of disappointment settled 
over his soul. He looked, and looked, 
with eyes out of which the gladness had 
fled, and his lips grew hard and fixed. 
She was the same, the Letty he had loved, 
only ten times more beautiful. The 
Madonna face was graver, sweeter, and 
more dignified than when he had last 
gazed upon it. 

How naturally the curves of her arms 
lent thems2lves to the sleeping child ; 
how gracious, how loving was the white 
hand that lay on the man’s bowed head ! 
There was trouble in that scene, for the 
man on his knees was weeping. Sobs 
shook his shoulders, and the child leaning 
against Letty looked frightened. 

“Don’t cry, daddy,” the boy said, 
“don’t cry!” 

Ingleheart could hear plainly. 

At the child’s voice the man scrambled 
to his feet. 


“You will trust me, Letty ?” he said. 
And Jim, listening at the window, set 
his teeth, and despair raged at his heart. 

Letty looked up at the man, whose 
face was tear-stained. 

“IT do trust you, George,’”’ she said. 
And the sound of the sweet, well-remem- 
bered voice struck Jim as with a knife. 
It was torture to him, yet he listened. 

“You will keep straight for your 
wife’s sake ?”’ she said. “‘ And your poor 
children, they will be safe with me till 
you come back.” 

“Say you forgive me?” he cried 
brokenly. “I wronged my wife and 
children, but I will atone—I will atone.”’ 

“With God’s help,” she said softly ; 
“and if poor Jim ever comes back he 
will forgive you too, for you were tempted, 
George.” 

And as she spoke Jim’s face grew grey. 

For years he had lived for this day, this 
hour, and now it was all over. She was 
another man’s wife, and his children were 
in her arms, her sweet face full of pity 
for her husband. They never saw him ; 
he kept out of sight. He crouched in 
the shadow, and over him was the deeper 
shadow of the broken Christmas-time 
that was to have been so happy. He saw 
the man kiss the children one after the 
other; he heard him say : 

‘“ Take care of them, Letty.” 

“ They are safe with me,” she answered. 
‘Who could love them as I do ?”’ 

Then, as she lifted her face to receive 
his farewell kiss, Jim stepped back. He 
could not look at that. 


CHAPTER II 


It was all over. He had nothing to 
live for, nothing to hope for. 

Mechanically he walked back in the 
direction of the railway-station. There 
would be an up train about ten o'clock. 
He would go by that; he only wanted 
to go away. 

He found himself vaguely wishing that 
Letty had made a happier marriage. The 
man who stood conscience-stricken and 
ashamed was not the sort of husband 
Letty should have had. 

He walked very slowly. 
never know of his return. 
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would be better never to see her again. 
All the laughter had died out of his blue 
eyes. He looked aged and tired, and life 
seemed over for him. 

Far away sounded the whistle of the 
train in the cutting. Long ago, when he 
used to pay stolen visits to Letty at the 
cottage, that distant whistling of the train 
used to be the signal for good-bye. Then 
he would delay till the last moment before 
he ran with flying steps to the railway- 
station. 

The train rushed in, and he took his 
seat with a dull aching of disappointment. 
Before him he saw Letty, with the child’s 
curly head on her knee, and now he had 
no part or lot in her life—Letty who had 
sworn to be true to him, and who must 
have married at least four years ago. 
She had been wife and mother while he 
had worked and slaved for her sake. 

The engine whistled, and just as the 
train began to move the door was dashed 
open, and the guard bundled a passenger 
in. Looking at him casually, he saw it 
was the man who had been at the cottage 
—Letty’s husband! He turned away 
his eyes at once, while something seemed 
to grip at his heart. 

The man leaned back, and wiped his 
forehead. Jim’s reluctant eyes watched 
him from time to time. He saw that he 
looked miserable and dejected, and that 
even now tears were on his cheeks. His 
was a weak face, with a receding chin. 
He loo:ed very unhappy, and gazed out 
into the night with a sad gaze, wiping 
his eyes now and then. And that was 
the manner of man Letty had wed— 
Letty who always said she liked a manly 
man, like Jim himself! 

Jim sat and mused, growing accus- 
tomed to the thought of Letty’s marriage. 
His was a grand and simple nature, and 
it was impossible that he could feel any 
resentment towards her. 
wondering if he could help her in any 
way. Perhaps they were in money diffi- 
culties, and he had so much money, more 
than he could ever spend. It had been 
all for Letty, the only woman he had ever 
loved. 

The man opposite him was counting 
the pounds and shillings in his purse, his 
weak, irresolute face bent over the coins. 


Vaguely he was. 


He looked very unhappy. How could he, 
when Letty was his, her kisses still on 
his lips ? 

The train swung on in the darkness 
rattling and thundering. Suddenly there 
came one wild, prolonged shriek from the 
engine-whistle, like the wail of a lost soul ; 
then followed a mighty crash, as two 
trains leaped at each other ; then silence, 
only for a second—a silence that was 
broken by men, women, and children in 
agony. 

Somehow Jim Ingleheart escaped un- 
hurt, but Letty’s husband lay, pinned 
down by fallen timbers, unable to move. 
For Letty’s sake! Jim worked like a 
hero. He did the work of ten men, and 
under the quiet stars were scenes of tor- 
ture and pain. Some few lay very still ; 
they were dead, and had not suffered. 
And snow began to fall slowly and noise- 
lessly. as 1f in pity, upon the scene of the 
accident. 

The man Letty had called George lay 
in the waiting-room of a small wayside 
station, and Jim knelt beside him, moisten- 
ing the pallid lips. He was badly hurt ; 
so maimed that it seemed kinder to let 
him die in peace. 

“His injuries are terrible,” whisperec 
the doctor. ‘ There are one or two very 
bad cases, but his is the worst. I wonder 
who he is ?” 

“T know,” returned Jim, thinking of 
Letty and the children. “ At least, I 
have seen him; I know where he liyes.”’ 

With the dawn his eyes opened, arid his 
cheeks were drawn and sunken with pain. 
His dim eyes looked up at Jim. 

“T am done for,” he said, speaking 
with difficulty. ‘‘ Well, I have not been 
of much use in the world, and——’” 
He paused, and half-murmured to him- 
self: ‘Letty will take care of the 
children.”’ 

“ Would you like her to come io you ?” 

Jim put the question in a voice tender 
as a woman’s. 

“Yes, but she couldn’t come in time,” 
faltered the other. 


“Yes, she can; I wili fetch her. There 
will be a down train soon now. I can go 
by that.” 

“ Thanks.” 


Only one word. 


The pain he suffered 

















LETIY’S YULETIDE 


was intolerable. and great drops of agony 
were on his forehead. Jim sat beside him, 
and did all he could. 

“TI sha’n’t live till Letty comes.” 

The dying man spoke brokenly. 

A great wave of pity surged up in Jim’s 
heart. He felt sorry for this man, going 
out into the unknown, leaving Letty 
behind to battle with the world, leaving 
her perhaps in want. 

“I. will take care of Letty and the 
children,” he said suddenly. 

He had some idea of settling money on 
her, only she must never know it came 
from him. 

The dying man’s eyes brightened; he 
smiled faintly. 

“They will be better off without me. 
I have been of no use, but it is hard to 
die—harder than I thought.” 

“It is leaving Letty he feels,” thought 
Jim, and walked out upon the platform to 
wait for the down train. 

The line was clear, a breakdown gang 
had removed the wreckage, and injured 
and uninjured had all gone on, and 
another Christmas Day was dawning. 


CHAPTER III 


Jim walked up the garden-path and 
rang the front-dsor bell. The maid 
answered it, and he stood for a moment 
silently. He did not know Letty’s name ; 
he did not know who to ask for. 

“Can I see your mistress?” he said 
at last. 

And with a rather doubtful, “ Yes, 
sir,” the maid opened the door that led 
into the dining-room. Letty was there, 
looking sweet and womanly and gracious. 
Two children sat at the table in high 
chairs, ladling bread-and-milk into rosy 
mouths. 

“Take care, baby ; there is no hurry !”’ 
Letty’s voice, calm and bright, struck on 
Jim’s heart as if a knife pierced him. 

Then she turned and saw him. One 
moment’s wondering gaze, then : 

“Jim!” she cried under her breath. 

“| have come for you. There has been 
an accident, and he is hurt.” 

“George!”’ she faltered, looking at 
his grey, drawn face, with its tired blue 
eyes, and hopeless expression. 
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Was she turning to him for sympathy 
with this husband of hers ? 

“T don’t know. I thought you would 
understand and be sorry for us.” Letty 
spoke brokenly. 

He was glad when they had at last 
taken their places in the train. It was 
too crowded for any private conversation, 
and Jim leaned back and watched Letty 
as her sad eyes gazed out through the 
window at the falling snow. She was 
thinking, of course, of her husband, the 
man who was dying, perhaps already 
dead. 

It was long before they reached the 
scene of the tragedy near the little 
country station. In silence Jim handed 
Letty out on the platform. 

“Let me go first and see how he is,” 
he said gently. 

“T can bear it,” she returned, and 
followed him into the waiting-room. 

Had death been before them ? Were 
they too late ? 

Letty knelt down by the poor maimed 
form. 

“My pocr George,” she murmured, 
infinite tenderness and pity in her voice. 

His eyes, dim with the end of all things, 
gazed up into hers. 

“Letty, Letty!” he repeated, and she 
stooped and kissed him. 

Jim turned and walked away out to 
the sunlit platform. He had no part nor 
lot in an hour like this. He felt dazed 
and tired, and he could not think. 

He did not know how long he had been 
slowly walking up and down, when Letty’s 
voice spoke beside him. 

“Please come; it is very nearly over.” 

Well, he must go through it, and after- 
wards he would help her and the children 
if he could. 

He stood by the injured man, who was 
sinking fast. 

“Don’t let her fret too much,” he said 


gaspingly; “I am not worth it. Letty, 
you won't let the children forget 
me ?” 


He was drifting away. 

“Say ‘Our Father,’ ”’ he murmured— 
“* forgive trespasses’ ; 

In the aiternoon they brough* him 
home to the little cottage. The dead face 
in the coffin was very peaceful. 


“ He did not suffer at the last,’’ whis- 
pered Letty, white and still herself, not 
weeping—not till she saw the fatherless 
children, and then the floodgates were 
opened. . 

By-and-by she walked with Jim to the 
white gate. 

“Good-bye,” she said quietly, ‘“ and 
thank you, Jim. You have been very 
good to me to- day.” 

“T did nothing.” 

“ Listen ”’—she looked at hit with a 
grave, intense look—‘‘ I want to tell you 
about George. Poor fellow! You never 
knew him long ago’’—her voice faltering. 
“He had sinned, but I loved him. He 
was just the same to me, only we never 
spoke of him. He was in prison, Jim; 
think of that. He had robbed his em- 
ployer. Four years ago he came out. 
He married then, but everything went 
wrong with him. There are only the 
children now. The trouble of it all killed 
her.” 

“ Killed whom ?” He almost shouted 
the words. 

“George’s wife,” she answered, half 
wondering at his vehemence. 

“ His wife! Then, in Heaven’s name, 
who are you ?” 

A grip of iron was on her wrists, and 
his grim face was bent to hers. His 
lips quivered slightly, but no words 
escaped them. 

“George was my brother!” 

As she spoke he laid his hands upon her 
shoulders and smiled—ay, though the 
dead man lay behind the shrouded blinds 
of the cottage. 

“Letty, my Letty still! God for- 
give me, but I thought he was your 
husband.” 

She could not speak, but they looked 
long into each other’s eyes, and they were 
satisfied. Explanations could come after- 
wards. It was going to be a‘ proper 
Christmas, after all. The day was not 
yet over. 


“ His children shall be my care.” 
Jim’s voice was full of a great gladness ; 
his hands were clasped in hers; he bent 
down to kiss her. 
THE END 
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THING tremendously vast and 

deep and wide is the realm of 

Christmas. In all sorts of queer 
places Christmas services have been held, 
for Christmas extends from the cloud- 
touched hospice of St. Bernard to the 
lower levels of the great salt mines of 
Salzburg, where men and entire families 
have lived and worked for the last six 
centuries. At both extremes the Christ- 
mas festival has for generations been 
regularly celebrated. The accompanying 
picture illustrates this in an interesting 
way. 

Thirty degrees below zero is a frequent 
temperature at the hos- 
pitable monastery of St. 
Bernard on Christmas 
Day. There is seldom a 
traveller over the famous 
pass of the Pennine chain 
of Alps in that season, 
but there is never a 
Christmas Eve or Christ- 
mas Day that some 
visitors do not join with 
the two-score monks of 
the Order of St. Augus- 
tine in the Mass of their 
church and in the joys 
of their feast. 

Then, in the salt mines 
of Salzburg, hundreds 
of feet below, the same 
festive joys are shared. 
Many of this mining 
population seldom see 
the light of day. Yet 
they are happy folk. 
Holidays are celebrated 
by them, and among the 
greatest of these is 
Christmas. In the narrow 
salt- bound galleries a 
make-believe Christ-child 
walks, bearing precious 
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stands all over our own country, for 
rejoicing and goodwill. 

And yet Christmas would be a thin 
and bodiless thing without the children’s 
part in it. It is essentially the children’s 
festival. At Christmas we all give way 
to children. We put their enjoyment and 
their good time before our own pleasure. 
Do we not get the greatest pleasure, the 


of the children’s “ land of fairie,” and the 
stalls are crowded with tempting things 
for boy and girl. And then come there 
all the townspeople, intent on buying 
toys and presents for the little folk of the 
city that are too poor to buy their own. 
Sweden’s King and Queen have bought 
presents there for this purpose on Christ- 
mas Eve. The evening is given over 

wholly to joyous bustle 





is 





and excitement, and the 
laughter of hundreds of 
children, accompanied 
by their parents and 
friends, all of whom re- 
turn with their Christ- 
mas gifts, not only for 
themselves, but for the 
bairns who are less for- 
tunate than themselves. 
The children’s fair at 
Stockholm brings fresh 
spirit to many a_ sad 
little child’s heart. 

In some villages of 
Russia Christmas-time 
is still set apart for the 
observance of a queer 
ceremony which has 
much to do with the 
future life of the partici- 








A huge wooden cross is thrown into the sea along the coasts of Greece at 


Christmas. 
the sea from evil elements 


keenest sense of happiness, out of making 
the children happy, and hearing the 
children laugh ? 

Commemorative of the birth of a little 
Child who came to change the world, 
Christmas in every Christian country 
has made for the delight of the little 
ones. 

In Sweden the children are looked upon 
as the principal personages in the Christ- 
mas festivities, and many a pretty 
custom which is held is intended solely 
for the delight of the boys and girls. 
In Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, a 
charming Christmas custom is in vogue. 
Every Christmas Eve Stockholm has 
its children’s fair in the city’s market- 
place. 

Hundreds of bright lights illuminate 
the market-place, making it a scene out 


The idea of the ceremony is that the sacred emblem purifies 


pants. Some prominent 
person in the village 
announces that the an- 
nual merry-making will 
be held at his house, and on the ap- 
pointed day the young men and 
women meet there. The songs and games 
and dances in which they indulge are 
really only a prelude to more important 
business. 

When the time comes the hostess leads 
all the girls to one room, where they seat 
themselves on the benches, and are each 
promptly muffled in long sheets. The 
head and hair and form are securely 
covered. The young men draw lots, 
and then one by one enter the room 
where the muffled girls sit. Helpless 
as far as sight or touch goes, the puzzled 
lover tries to locate his favourite. Pro- 
bably she would help him if her eyes 


- were not hidden, but she is as helpless 


as he is. Finally he chooses one, and 
then he may remove the veil. 











UNIQUE CHRISTMAS SERVIC 


It is the custom that the man shall 
marry the girl he has selected, and if 
either declines to follow the plan, a 
fine has to be paid. Strange as it may 
appear, this matrimonial lottery is often 
productive of happy marriages. 

It may not be out of place in this 
article to mention briefly that there are 
millions of people in the world who do 
not celebrate Christmas at all—millions 
to whom Christmas means nothing, and 
is, in fact, objectionable. The followers 
of Mohammed, for instance, are divided 
into close on fifty different sects, to 
not one of which is Christmas acceptable. 
It has been calculated that there are 
about 200,000,000 Mohammedans. They 
believe in transmigration of the soul— 
that after death the souls of men pass into 
the bodies of animals. For these the 
beautiful story of Christ has no charm. 

Then there are the Druses, who profess 
to have knowledge that God has visited 
the world scores of times, but they do 
not believe in Christ. 

Christmas has no 
significance for 
them. And it is dis- 
regarded by Bud- 
dhists, Japanese, 
Chinese, and Brah- 
mins, as well as by 
the Mohammedans. 

Nearer home, also 
we have records of 
unique Christmas 
services, designed to 
be in touch with the 
real Christmasspirit. 
The Rev. Wilson 
Carlile, the famous 
head of the Church 
Army, supplies us 
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with two examples. 

At his church of 
St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, in the heart 
of the City of London, Mr. Carlile never 
fails to remind-his congregation of the 
larger national religious work which he 
undertakes, and there is no doubt that the 
worshippers at St. Mary-at-Hill rally to 
the help of what is generally admitted to 
be the most flourishing home-mission 
enterprise conducted in connection with 
the Church of Englard. 
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institution at nis church, and it is cele- 
brated every year on the Sunday before 
Christmas. 

For several Sundays previous to Christ- 
mas Mr. Carlile reminds those who 
attend his church of the approaching 
Doll Sunday. Gentlemen as well as 
ladies are asked to bring dolls, which 
they can either buy or get friends to 
make for them. 

The dolls are then placed in the vicinity 
of the altar. Needless to say, by the 
time evening service is over that part of 
he church looks like a huge toy stall. 

Every member ofthe congregation 
is expected to fix his or her doll in position. 
It is a remarkable sight to see the troop 
of men, women, boys and girls who walk 
up the centre aisle of the church to 
perform this pleasing function. 

It is, of course, for a very definite 
purpose that Doll Sunday exists—to 
bring a little of the Christmas joy into 
the hearts of the poor. During Christmas 
week every doll of the many hundreds 
brought in is given to some poor child 
in the East End slums. Mr. Carlile 
thinks that the dolls given by those 
who worship God should be brought to 
church, just as people bring the fruits 
of the earth at harvest festivals. 


The altar at St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, as it appears on Doll Sunday 


For children, the next dearest thing 
to a toy is sweets, and this Mr. Carlile 
does not forget. He asks everybody 
who brings a doll to bring a bag of sweets 
as well. This is done by a large propor- 
tion of the congregation, and there are 
very few indeed who do not bring either 
sweets or a doll. It is such human 
ideas as these which brings the Church 
into a closer 21d more sympathetic 
relation with the people. 

Perhaps the last Christmas ceremony 
I have to describe is the most curious 
of all. 

This service is held in some of the 
coast towns of Greece. A_ procession 
is formed, which, headed by white- 
robed priests in full vestments, marches 
slowly to the seashore. A huge wooden 
cross is then thrown into the sea, wel- 
comed by a number of men standing 
waist- high in the water. Afterwards, 
when a short service has been held, the 
cross is brought back to land. 

The idea‘ of the ceremony is that the 
cross, thus thrown into the water, purifies 
the sea from evil elements, and protects 
the fishermen, safeguarding them in 
storms from the malignant power of 
Father Neptune. 

WARWICK WRIGHT. 
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FOR NEW READERS 


‘ Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord; and by 
Thy great mercy defend us from all perils and dangers of 
this night.” 


In the first instalment of this story, Basil Gortre, an 
earnest young clergyman, has arranged to leave his 
country curacy and come to London, to work in a 
poor parish. He is engaged to be married to Helena, 
the daughter of his vicar. In an encounter with Basil, 
Constantine Schuabe, a man of immense wealth, confesses 
himself a bitter enemy of Christianity, and boastfully 
foretells a time to come when the world shall be stripped 
of its faith in Christ, and all Christendom struck down 
under a great blow. Basil stands firm for his Master. 
‘The two men have been talking ti!l very late, and in the 
grey of the morning Gortre leaves the millionaire, and, 
when home, is seized with illness. ~ 


CHAPTER V 
A LOST SOUL 

IN his great room at the British Museum 
—great, that is, for the private room of 
an official— Robert Llwellyn sat at his 
writing-desk finishing the last few lines of 
his article on the Hebrew inscription in 
mosaic which had been discovered at 
Kefr Kenna. 

It was about four in the afternoon, 
growing dark with the peculiarly sordid 
and hopeless twilight of a winter after- 
noon in Central London. A reading-lamp 
upon the desk threw a bright circle of 
light on the sheet of white unlined paper 
covered with minute writing, which lay 
before the keeper of Biblical antiquities in 
the British Museum. 

The view from the tall windows was 
hideous and almost sinister in its ugliness. 
Nothing met the eye but the gloomy backs 
of some of the great dingy lodging-houses 
which surround the Museum—bed-room 
windows, back bed-rooms, with dingy 
curtains vulgarly unlovely. 

The room itself was official-looking, but 
far from uncomfortable. There were 
many bookshelves lining the walls. Over 
them hung large-framed photographs and 
drawings of inscriptions. On a stand by 
itself, covered with a glass shade, was a 
duplicate of Dr. Schick’s model of the 
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returned his chief’s look of interest with 
an affectionate expression in his eyes. 

“ Ah,” he said, “I have heard a great 
deal, sir, and I have something to tell 
you which I am very happy about. It 
is gratifying to bring you the first news. 
Last night I was dining with my ufcle, 
Sir Michael Manichoe, you know. The 
Home Secretary was there—a great friend 
of my uncle’s. You know the great 
interest he takes in the work of the 
Exploration Society, and his general 
interest in the Holy Land ?” 

“Oh, of course!” said  Llwellyn. 
“ He’s the leader of the staunch Protestant 
party in the House.” 

“It is owing to his personal interest in 
the work,” continued Lambert, “ that the 
Sultan has granted the firman. After 
dinner, he took me aside, and we had a 
longish talk. He was very gracious, and 
most eager to hear of all our recent work 
here, and additions to the collections in 
our department. I was extremely pleased, 
as you may imagine. He spoke of you, 
sir, as the greatest living authority— 
wouldn’t hear of Conrad Schick or 
Clermont-Ganneau in the same breath 
with you. He went on to say in con- 
fidence, and he hinted to me that I had 
his permission to tell you, though he 
didn’t say as much in so many words, 
that they are going to offer you knighthood 
in a few days!” 

A sudden flush suffused the face of the 
elder man. Then he laughed a little. 

“Your news is certainly unexpected, 
my dear boy,” he said, “and, for my 
part, knighthood is no very welcome 
thing personally. But it would be idle to 
deny that I’m pleased. It means recog- 
nition of my work, you see. In that way 
only it is good news that you have 
brought.” 

“ That’s just it, Professor,” the young 
man answered enthusiastically. ‘‘ That’s 
exactly it! Sir Robert Llwellyn or 
Mr. Llwellyn, of course, cannot matter 
to you personally. But it is a fitting and 
graceful recognition of the work. It is a 
proper thing that the greatest living 
authority on the antiquities and history 
of Asia Minor should be officially recog- 
nised. It encourages all of us, you see, 
Professor.” 
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The young man’s generous excitement 
pleased Llwellyn. He placed his hand 
upon his shoulder with a kindly, affec- 
tionate gesture. 

At that moment a messenger knocked 
and entered with a bundle of letters, 
which had just arrived by the half-past 
four post, and, with a congratulatory 
shake of the hand, Lambert left his chief 
to his correspondence. 

The great specialist, when he had left 
the room, rose from his chair, wert 
towards the door with swift, cat-like 
steps and locked it. Then he returned to 
the desk, opened a deep drawer with a 
key which he drew from his watch-pocket, 
and took a silver-mounted flask of brandy 
from the receptacle. He poured a small 
dose of brandy into the metal cup and 
drank it hurriedly. 

Then he leaned back once more in his 
chair. 

Professor Llwellyn’s face was familiar 
to all readers of the illustrated Press. He 
was one of the few famous savants whose 
name was a household word not only to 
his colleagues and the learned generally, 
but also to the great mass of the general 
public. 

In every department of effort and work 
there are one or two men whose personality 
seems to catch the popular eye. 

His large, clean-shaven face might have 
belonged to a popular comedian; his 
portly figure had still nothing of old age 
about it. He was sprightly and youthful 
in manner, despite his great size. The 
small, merry, green eyes—eyes which had 
yet something furtive and “ alarmed ” in 
them at times—stood for a concrete 
personification of good humour. His 
somewhat sensual lips were always smiling 
and jolly on public occasions. His enor- 
mous learning and acknowledged place 
among the learned of Europe went so 
strangely with his appearance that the 
world was pleased and tickled by the 
paradox. 

Scholars admitted his scholarship, and 
ordinary men and women welcomed him 
as a good fellow. 

The Professor replaced the flask in the 
drawer and locked it. His hand trembled 
as he did so. The light which shone on 
the white face showed it eloquent with 
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dread and despair. Here, in the privacy 
of the huge, comfortable room, was a soul 
in an anguish that no mortal eyes could 
see. 

The Professor had locked the door. 

The letters which the messenger had 
brought were many in number and various 
in shape and style. 

Five or six of them, which bore forergn 
stamps and indications that they came 
from the Continental antiquarian societies, 
he put on one side to be opened and 
replied to on the morrow. 

Then he took up an envelope addressed 
to him in firm black writing, and turned 
it over. On the flap was the white 
embossed oval and crown, which showed 
that it came from the House of Commons. 
His florid face grew paler than before, 
becoming almost grey, an unpleasant 
sight in so large and ample a countenance, 
as he tore the letter open. It ran as 
follows : 


** House OF COMMONS. 

** DEAR LLWELLYN,—I am writing to you now 
to say that I am quite determined that the present 
situation shall not continue. You must understand, 
finally, that my patience is exhausted, and that, 
unless the large sum you owe me is repaid within the 
next week, my solicitors have my instructions, which 
are quite unalterable, to proceed in bankruptcy 
against you without further delay. 

** The principal and interest now total to the sum 
of fourteen thousand pounds. Your promises to 
repay, and your innumerable requests for more time 
in which to do so, now extend over a period of three 
years. I have preserved all your letters on the sub- 
ject at issue between us, and I find that, so far from 
decreasing your indebtedness when your promises 
became due, you have almost invariably asked me 
for further sums, which, in foolish confidence, as I 
feel now, I have advanced to you. 

**Tt would be superfluous to point out to you what 
bankruptcy would mean to you in your position. 
Ruin would be the only word. And it would be no 
ordinary bankruptcy. I have a by no means uncer- 
tain idea where these large sums have gone, and my 
knowledge can hardly fail to be shared by others in 
London society. 

**T have still a chance to offer you, however, and 
perhaps you will find me by no means the tyrant 
you think, There are certain services which you 
can do me which, if you fall in with my views, 
will not only wipe off the few thousands of your 
indebtedness, but provide you with a capital sum 
which will place you above the necessity for any such 
financial manceuvres in the future as your—shall I 
say infatuation ?—has led you to resort to in the past. 

** Tf you care to lunch with me at my rooms in the 
Hotel Cecil, at two o’clock, the day after to-morrow 
—Friday—we may discuss your affairs quietly. If 
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Robert Llwellyn was a strange pheno- 
menon. For many years, while his name 
became great in Europe, and the solid 
brilliancy of his work grew in lustre as he 
in age, he had lived two lives, finding an 
engrossing joy in each. 

The lofty scientific world of whieh he 
was an ornament had no points of contact 
with that other and unspeakable half life. 
Rumours had been bruited, things said in 
secret by envious and less distinguished 
men, but they had never harmed him. 
His colleagues hardly understood them, 
and cared nothing. His work was all- 
sufficient ; what did it matter if smaller 
people with spiteful tongues hinted evil 
stories about his private life ? 

There were other circles in which he 
was a welcome guest—circles which knew 
nothing of his work or fame beyond 
thinking that they were things too unin- 
teresting for them to bother about. 

He turned down the Edgware Road, and 
then imto quiet Upper Berkeley Street, a 
big, florid, prosperous-looking man, looking 
as though the world used him well, and 
he was content with all it had to offer. 

His house was but a few doors down the 
street, and he went upstairs to dress at 
once. He intended to dine at home that 
night. 

His dressing-room, out of which a small 
bed-room opened, was large and luxurious. 
A clear fire glowed upon the hearth ; the 
carpet was soft and thick. The great 
dressing-table, with its three-sided mirror, 
was covered with brushes and ivory jars, 
gleaming brightly in the rays of the little 
electric lights which framed the mirror. A 
huge wardrobe, full of clothes neatly folded 
and put away, suggested a man about town 
—a dandy, with many sartorial interests. 
An armchair of soft green leather, stamped 
with red-gold pomegranates, stood by a 
small black table stencilled with orange- 
coloured bees. On the table stood a 
cigarette- box of finely-plaited cream- 
coloured straw, woven over silver and 
cedar-wood, and with Llwellyn’s initials 
in turquoise on one lid. 

He threw off his coat, and sank into 
the chair with a sigh of pleasure at the 
embracing comfort of it. Then his fingers 
plunged into the box on the table, and 
drew out a tiny yellow cigarette. 
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He smoked in luxurious silence. 

He had already half forgotten the 
menacing letter from Constantine Schuabe, 
the imperative summons to the flat in 
Bloomsbury Court Mansions. This was 
a moment of intense physical ease. The 
flavour of his saffron Salonika cigarette, a 
tiny glass of garnet-coloured cassis which 
he had poured out, were alike excellent. 
All day long he had been at work on a 
brilliant monograph dealing with the new 
Hebrew mosaics. Only two other living 
men could have written it. But his work 
also had fallen out of his brain. 

A timid knock fell upon the door 
outside. It opened, and Mrs. Llwellyn 
came slowly in. 

The Professor’s wife was a tall, thin 
woman. Her untidy clothes hung round 
her body in unlovely folds. Her com- 
plexion was sallow; but the unsmiling, 
withered lips revealed a row of fair, 
white, even teeth. It was in her eyes 
that one read the secret of thislady. They 
were large and blue, once beautiful, so 
one might have fancied. Now the light 
had faded from them, and they were 
blurred and full of pain. 

She came slowly up to her husband’s 
chair, placing one hand timidly upon it. 

“Oh, is that you?” he said, not 
brutally, but with a complete indifference. 
“T shall want some dinner at home 
to-night. I shall be going out about 
ten to a supper engagement. See about 
it now—something light. And tell one 
of the maids to bring up some hot water.” 

“Yes, Robert,” she said; and went out 
with no further word, but sighing a little 
as she closed the door quietly. 

They had been married for fifteen 
years. For fourteen of them he had 
hardly ever spoken to her, except in 
anger at some household accident. On 
her own private income of six hundred 
a year she had to do what she could to 
keep the house going. Llwellyn neve’ 
gave her anything of the thousand a 
year which was his salary at the Museum, 
and the greater sums he earned by his 
work outside it. She knew no one; the 
Professor went into none but official 
society, and, indeed, but few of hi: 
colleagues knew that he was a married 
man. He treated the house as an hotel. 
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sleeping there occasionally, breakfasting, 
and dressing. His private rooms were 
the only habitable parts of the house. 
All he rest was old, faded, and without 
comfort. Mrs. Llwellyn spent most of 
her life with the two servants in the 
kitchen. 

She always swept and tidied her 
husband’s rooms herself. That afternoon 
she had built and coaxed the fire with her 
own hands. 

She slept in a small room at the top of 
the house, next to the maids, for company. 

This was her life. 

But over the mean iron bedstead of 
her room there hung a picture of the 
Christ, and that was her dream and her 
hope. 

When Llwellyn was away—she knew 
not where—she prayed for him during the 
night. She prayed for him, for herself, 
and for the two servant-girls, very simply 
—that Heaven might receive them all 
some day. 

The maid brought up some dinner for 
the Professor—a little soup, a sole, and 
some camembert. 

He ate slowly, and smoked a short, 
light-brown cigar with his coffee. Then 
he bathed, put on _ evening - clothes, 
dressing himself with care and circum- 
spection, and left the house. 

In the Edgware Road he got into a 
hansom, and told the man to drive him 
to Bloomsbury Court Mansions. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE WHISPER 

ROBERT LLWELLYN paid the cabman 
outside the main gateway which led 
into the courtyard, and dismissed him. 

The Court Mansions were but a few 
hundred yards from the British Museum, 
though he never visited them in the 
daytime. A huge building, like a great 
hotel, rose skywards in a square. In the 
quadrangle in the centre, which was 
paved with asphalt, was an ornamental 
fountain surrounded by evergreen plants 
in tubs. 

The Professor strode under the archway, 
his feet echoing in the stillness, and passed 
over the open space, which was brilliantly 
lit with the hectic radiance of arc lamps. 
He entered one of the doorways, and, 
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more sober-living and innocent-minded 
man, brought there suddenly, would 
have at once turned to go. 

A week or two before a picture of this 
place had appeared in one of the illus- 
trated papers. Underneath the photo- 
graph had been printed : 

“THE BOUDOIR OF ONE OF LONDON’S 
POPULAR FAVOURITES. 

MISS GERTRUDE HUNT AT HOME.” 
Below had been another picture—‘ Miss 
Hunt in Her New Motor-car.’’ Robert 
Llwellyn had paid four hundred pounds 
for the machine. 

The big man seemed to fit into these 
surroundings as a hand into a glove. In 
his room at the Museum, on a p'atform 
at the Royal Society, his intellect always 
animated his face. In such places his 
personality was eminent, as his work also. 

Here he was changed. He snified the 
perfume with pleasure ; he stretched him- 
self to the heat and warmth like a great 
cat. 

A key clicked in the lock, there was a 
rustling of silk, and Gertrude Hunt 
swept into the room. 

“So you're come to time, then,” she 
said, in a deep, musical voice, but spoilt 
by an unpleasing Cockney twang. ‘“ I’m 
dead tired. The theatre was crammed ; 
I had to sing twice.” 

She threw off her long cloak and sank 
into a chair. The sticky grease-paint of 
the theatre had hardly been removed. 
She looked as she said, worn out. 

“Well,” she said at length, “ somehow 
or other you must pay those bills I sent 
on to you. They must be paid. I can’t 
do it. I’m only getting twenty-five 
pounds from the theatre now, and that’s 
just about enough to pay for gloves.” 

Llwellyn’s face clouded. 

“Tm just about at my last gasp 
myself,” he said. “I’m threatened with 
bankruptcy as it is.” 

“Oh, cheer up!” she cried. “I do 
hate to hear anyone talk like that. Now, 
look here, Bob! You know that I like 
you better than anyone else. We've 
been friends for seven or eight years now, 
and I’d rather have you a thousand times 
than the others. You understand that, 
don’t you ?” 

He nodded back at her 


His face was 


pleased at her expression of affection, at 
the kindness of this dancing-girl to the 
great scholar. 

‘“ But,” she continued, “ you know me, 
and you know that I can’t go on unless 
I have what I want all the time. Can’t 
you raise any money anyhow? If Ida 
thousand at once, and another in a week 
or two, I could manage for a bit. What 
about your German friend—the M.P.? 
He’s got plenty. Get some more from 
him.” 

‘ Had a letter from him this afternoon,”’ 
said Llwellyn, ‘‘ with a demand for about 
fourteen thousand I owe him now. 
Threatens to sell me up. But there was 
something which looked brighter at the 
end of the letter, though I couldn’t quite 
make out what he was driving at.” 

“What was that ?” 

“The tone of the letter changed; it 
had been nasty before. He said that I 
could do him a service for which he would 
not only wipe out the old debt, but for 
which I could get a lot more money.” 

‘You'll go to him at once, won’t you? ”’ 

“| suppose I must. There’s no way out 
of it. I can’t think, though, how I can 
do him any service. He’s a dabbler, an 
amateur in my own work, but he’s not 
going to pay a good many thousands for 
any help in that.” 

“ Wait till you find out,” she said, with 
the instinctive dislike of her class to the 
prolonged discussion of anything un- 
pleasant. She got up and rang the bell 
for her maid and supper. 

For some reason Llwellyn could eat 
nothing. A weight oppressed him—a 
presentiment of danger and disaster. 
The unspeakable mental torments that 
the vicious man who is highly educated 
undergoes—torments which assail him in 
the very act and article of his pleasures— 
are cruel and keen and terrible. ‘‘ What 
a frail structure his honours and: positions 
were,” he thought, and the thought was 
like a blow. His indulgent life had 
acted on the Professor with a dire physical 
effect. His nerves were unstrung, and 
he became childishly superstitious. The 
slightest hint of misfortune set his brain 
throbbing with a horrid fear. The spectre 
of overwhelming disaster was always 
waiting. and he could not dismiss it. 
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fheir conversation grew fitful and 
strained. The woman was _ physically 
tired by her work at the theatre, and the 
dark cloud of menace crept more rapidly 
into the man’s brain. The hour grew 
late. At last Llwellyn rose to go. 

“ You'll get the cash somehow, dear, 
won’t you ?”’ she said with tired eagerness. 

“Yes, yes, Gertie,” he replied. “TI 
suppose I can get it somehow. [I'll get 
home now. If it’s a clear night I shall 
walk home. I’m depressed—it’s liver, I 
suppose—and I need exercise.” 

She came to the archway with him, and 
they stood talking for a moment or two 
in the quadrangle. 

The Professor’s feet echoed loudly on 
the flags as he approached the open space. 
Never had he seemed to hear the noises 
of his own progress so clearly before. 
It was disconcerting, and emphasised 
the fact of his sole movement in this 
lighted city of the dead. 

On the island in the centre of the cross- 
roads he suddenly caught sight of a 
tall policeman standing motionless under 
a lamp. The fellow seemed a figure of 
metal hypnotised by the silence. 

Llwellyn walked onwards, when, just 
as he was passing the Oxford Music 
Hall, he became conscious of quick foot- 
steps behind him. He turned quickly, 
and a man came up. He was of middle 
size, with polite, watchful eyes, and clean 
shaven. 

The stranger put his hand into the 
pocket of his neat, unobtrusive black 
overcoat, and drew out a letter. 

“For you, sir,” he said 
ordinary tones. 

The Professor stared at him in uncon- 
trollable surprise, and took the envelope, 
opening it under a lamp. He recognised 
the handwriting :-— 


in calm, 


** HOTEL CECIL. 

** DEAR LLWELLYN,—Kindly excuse the sudden- 
ness of my request and come down to the Cecil with 
my valet. I have sent him to meet you. I want to 
settle our business to-night, and I am certain that we 
shall be able to make some satisfactory arrangements. 
I know you do not go to bed early.—Most sincerely 
yours, ** CONSTANTINE SCHUABE.” 


“This is a very sudden request,” he 
said to the servant rather doubtfully, 
but somewhat reassured by the friendly 


signature of the note. 
o'clock in the morning ! ” 

“Extremely sorry to trouble you, sir,” 
replied the valet civilly, ‘‘ but my master’s 
strict orders were that I should find you 
and deliver the note. He told me that 
you would probably be visiting at Blooms- 
bury Court Mansions, so I waited about, 
hoping to meet you. I brought the 
coupé, sir, in case we should not be able 
to get you a cab.” 

Following the direction of his glance, 
Llwellyn saw that a small rubber-tyred 
brougham to seat two people was coming 
slowly down the road. The coachman 
touched his hat as the Professor got in, 
and, turning down Charing Cross Road, in 
a few minutes they drove rapidly into 
the courtyard of the Hotel. 

Schuabe had not been established at 
the Cecil for any length of time. Though 
he owned a house in Curzon Street, this 
was let for a long period to Miss Mosenthal, 
his aunt, and he had hitherto lived in 
chambers at the Albany. 

But he found the life of the hotel more 
convenient and suited to his temperament. 
His suite of rooms was one of the most 
costly even in that great river palace of 
to-day, but such considerations never 
entered into his life. 

The utter unquestioned freedom of 
such a life, its entire liberation from any 
restraint or convention, suited him exactly. 

Llwellyn had never visited Schuabe in 
his private apartments before at any 
time. As he was driven easily to the 
meeting, he nerved himself for it, sum- 
moning up all his resolution. He swept 
aside the enervating influences of the 
last few hours. 

Schuabe was waiting in the large 
sitting-room with balconies upon which 
he could look down upon the Embank- 
ment and river. It was his favourite 
among all the rooms of the suite. 

He looked gravely and also a little 
curiously at the Professor as he entered 
the room. There was a question in his 
eyes ; the guest had a sensation of being 
measured and weighed with some definite 
purpose. 

The greeting was cordial enough. “I 
am very sorry, Llwellyn, to catch you 
suddenly like this,.’’ Schuabe said, “ but 
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I should like to settle the business between 
us without delay. I have certain pro- 
posals to make you, and if we agree upon 
them there will be much to consider, 
as the thing is a big one. But before 
we talk of this let me offer you something 
to eat.” 

The Professor had recovered his hunger. 
The chill of the night air, the sudden 
excitement of the summons, and, though 
he did not realise it, the absence of 
patchouli odours in his nostrils, had 
recalled an appetite. 

Supper was spread for two on a little 
round table by the windows. Schuabe 
ate little, but watched the other with 
keen detective eyes, talking meanwhile 
of ordinary, trivial things. Nothing es- 
caped him. The little gleam of pleasure 
in Llwellyn’s eyes at the freshness of 
the caviare, the Spanish olives ‘he took 
with his partridge—the impassive, watch- 
ful eyes saw it all. 

It was too late for coffee, Liwellyn 
said, when the man brought it, in a long- 
handled brass pan from Constantinople, 
but he took a kiimmel instead. 

The two men faced each other on each 
side of the table. Both were smoking. 
For a moment there was silence. The 
critical time was at hand. Then Schuabe 
spoke. His voice was cold and steady, 
and very businesslike. As he talked the 
voice seemed to wrap round Llwellyn 
like steel bands. There was something 
relentless and inevitable about it, bars 
seemed rising as he spoke. 

“T am going to be quite frank with 
you, Llwellyn,” he said, “and you will 
find it better to be quite frank with me.” 

He took a paper from the pocket of his 
smoking - jacket and referred to it occa- 
sionally. 

“You owe me 
thousand pounds ? ” 

“Yes, it is roughly that.” 

“ Please correct me if I am wrong in any 
point. Your salary at the British Museum 
is a thousand pounds a year, and you make 
about fifteen hundred more.” 

“Yes, about that. But how do you 


now about fourteen 


“I have made it my business to know 
everything, Professor. For example, they 
are about to offer you knighthood.” 
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mean certain changes to you. First of 
all, it will be necessary for you to obtain 
a year’s leave from the British Museum. 
I had thought of asking you tozesign your 
position, but that will not be necessary, 
I think, now. This can be arranged with 
a specialist easily enough. Even if your 
health does not really warrant it, a word 
from me to Sir James Fyfe will manage 
that. You will have to travel. In 
return for your services and your absolute 
secrecy—though when you hear my pro- 
posals you will realise that perhaps in 
the whole history of the world never was 
secrecy so important to any man’s safety 
—I will do as follows : I will wipe off your 
debt at once. I will pay you ten thousand 
pounds in cash this week, and during the 
year, as may be agreed upon between us, 
I will make over forty thousand pounds 
more to you. In all fifty thousand 
pounds, exclusive of your debt.” 

His voice had not been raised, nor did 


it show any excitement during this 
tremendous proposal. The effect on 
Llwellyn was very different. He rose 


from his chair, trembling with excitement, 
staring with bloodshot eyes at the beauti- 
ful chiselled face below. 

“ You—you mean it ?”’ he said huskily. 

The millionaire made a single confirma- 
tory gesture. 

Then the whole magnitude and splen- 
dour of the offer became gradually plain 
to him in all its significance. 

“IT suppose,” he said, “that, as the 
payment is great, the risk is commen- 
surate.” 

“There will be none if you do what I 
shall ask properly. Only two other men 
living would do it, and, first and fore- 
most, you will have to guard against 
their vigilance.” 

“ Then, in Heaven’s name, what do you 
ask ?’”’ Llwellyn almost shouted. 

The tension was almost unbearable. 

There was no sound in the room. 

Schuabe rose from his seat. For the 
first time the Professor saw that he was 
terribly agitated. His eyes glowed, the 
apple in his throat worked convulsively. 

“You are to change the history of the 
world!” 

He drew Llwellyn into the very centre 
of the room, and held him firmly by the 


elbows. Tall as the Professor was, Schuabe 
was taller, and he bent and whispered into 
the other’s ear for a full five minutes. 

There was no sound in the room but the 
low hissing of his sibilants. 

Llwellya’s face became white, and 
then ashen-grey. “His whole body seemed 
to shrink from his clothes. He trembled 
terribly. 

Then he broke away from his host and 
ran to the fireplace with an odd, jerky 
movement, and sank cowering into an 
armchair. filled with an unutterable dread. 


As morning stole into the room the 
Professor took a bundle of bills and 
acknowledgments from Schuabe and 
thrust them into the fire, with a great sob 
of relief. 

Then he turned into a bed-room and 
sank into the deep slumber of absolute 
exhaustion. 

He did not go to the Museum that 
day. 


CHAPTER VII 
LAST WORDS AT WALKTOWN 

THE great building of the Walktowz 
National Schools blazed with light. 
Every window was a patch of vivid orange 
in the darkness of the walls. The whole 
place was pervaded by a loud whirring 
hum of talk and laughter, and an in. 
credible rattle of plates and saucers. 

In one of the class-rooms downstairs 
Helena Byars, with a dozen other ladies 
of the parish, presided over a scene of 
intense activity. Huge urns of tea, ready 
mixed with the milk and sugar in them, 
were being carried up the stone stairs to 
the big school-room by willing hands. 
Piles of thick sandwiches of ham, break- 
fast-cups of mustard, hundreds of slices 
of moist, wedge-shaped cake covered the 
tables, lessening rapidly as they were 
carried away to the crowded rooms above. 

A Lancashire church tea-party was in 
full swing, for this was the occasion when 
Basil Gortre was to say an official farewell 
to the people among whom he had worked 
in the North. 

All the ladies of the parish were acting 
as attendants, or presiding at the urns 
on each table. There could be no doubt 
that the people were in a state of high 
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good humour and enjoyment. Every now 
and again a great roar of laughter would 
break through the prevailing hum from 
one table or another. Despite the almost 
stifling heat, the merry Lancashire 
folk were happy as may be. 

Basil Gortre, in his long black coat, his 
skin somewhat pale from his long illness, 
walked from table to table, spending a few 
minutes at each. His face was wreathed 
in perpetual smiles, and roars of laughter 
followed each sally of his wit, a homely 
cut or thrust style of humour adapted to 
his audience. The mothers of families, 
wives of prosperous colliers and artisans, 
with their thick gold earrings and magenta 
frocks, beamed motherhood and kindli- 
ness at him. 

The vicar, smiling paternally as was his 
wont, walked up and down the gang- 
ways also, toying with the pince-nez at 
his breast, and very successfully con- 
cealing the fact from everyone that he 
was by no means in the seventh heaven 
of happiness. Tea-parties, so numerous 
and popular in the North. were always 
somewhat of a trial to him. 

Basil and Mr. Byars met in the middle 
of the room when the tea was nearly over. 
Tears were gleaming in the eyes of the 
younger man. 

“It is hard to leave them all,” he said. 
“How good and kind they are—how 
hearty! And these are the people I 
thought disliked me and misunderstood 
me. But how different they are beneath 
the surface !”’ 

“They have warm, loyal hearts, Basil,”’ 
said the vicar. And to-night you will 
have very practical evidence of their 
friendship. You know, of course, that 
there is going to be a presentation ? ” 

“Yes. I couldn’t help knowing that 
much, though I wish they wouldn’t.” 

“It is very good of them. Now I shall 
call for grace.” 

The vicar made his way on to the plat- 
form and loudly clapped his hands. The 
tumult died suddenly away into silence, 
punctuated here and there by a belated 
rattle of a tea-cup. 

“We will now sing grace,” Mr. Byars 


said, in a clear and audible voice. ‘‘ The 
Old Hundredth, following our usual 
custom.” 
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Mr. Cuthbert, a painstaking pianist, 

whose répertoire was noisily common- 

place, opened the concert with a solo. 

Songs and recitations followed. All 
were well received by an audience which 
was determined to enjoy itself, but it was 
obvious that the real event of the gather- 
ing was eagerly awaited. 

At last the eventful moment arrived. 
A table covered with green baize and 
bearing some objects concealed by a cloth, 
was carried on the platform, and a row of 
chairs placed on either side of it. 

The vicar, Basil, a strange clergyman 
and a little group of black-coated church- 
wardens and sidesmen filed upon the 
platform amid tumultuous cheering. 

Mr. Pryde, the solicitor, rose first, and 
pronounced a somewhat pompous but 
sincere eulogy upon Basil’s work and life 
at Walktown, which was heard in an 
absolute and appreciative silence, only 
broken by the scratching pencil of the 
reporter frem a local paper. 

Then he called upon the Vicar to make 
the presentation. 

Basil advanced to the table. 

““My dear friends and fellow-workers,”’ 


said Mr. Byars, “I am not going to add 
much to what Mr. Pryde has said. As 
most of you know, Mr. Gortre stands, and 
is about to stand to me in even a nearer 
and more intimate relation than that of 


parish priest to his assistant priest. But 
before giving Mr. Gortre the beautiful 
presents which your unbounded generosity 
has provided, and in order that you may 
have as little speech-making from me as 
possible, I want to take this opportunity 
of introducing the Reverend Henry Nuttall 
to you to-night.” 

He bowed towards the strange clergy- 
man, a pleasant, burly, clean-shaven 
man. 

“T am going from among you for a 
couple of months, as I believe you have 
been told, and Mr. Nuttall is to take my 
place as your temporary pastor for that 
time. My doctor has ordered me rest 
for a time. So my daughter and myself, 
together with Mr. Gortre, who sadly needs 
change after his illness, and who is not 
to take up his duties in London for several 
weeks, are going away together for a 
holiday. And now I will simply ask Mr. 
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Gortre to accept this tea-service and 
watch in the name of the congregation of 
St. Thomas as a token of their esteem 
-and goodwill.” 

He pulled the cloth away and displayed 
some’ glittering silver vessels. Then he 
handed the agitated young man a gold 
watch in a leather case. 

Basil faced the shouting, enthusiastic 
crowd, staring through dimmed eyes at 
the long rows of animated faces. 

When there was a little silence he began 
to speak in a voice of great emotion. 

Very simply and earnestly he thanked 
them for their goodwill and kindness. 

“This may be,” he said, “ the last time 
I shall ever have the privilege and pleasure 
of speaking to you. I want to give you 
one last message. I want to urge one and 
all here to-night to do one thing. Keep 
your faith unspotted, unstained by doubts, 
uninfluenced by fears. Do that and all 
will be well unto you here and hereafter.” 
His voice sank a full tone, and he spoke 
with marked emphasis. ‘I have some- 
times thought and felt of late that possibly 
the time may be at hand—we who are here 
to-night may witness a time—when the 
powers and principalities of evil will 
make a great and determined onslaught 
upon the Christian faith. I may not read 
the signs of the times aright, my pre- 
monitions — for they have sometimes 
amounted even to that—may be un- 
founded or imaginary. But if such a 
time shall come, if the ‘horror of great 
darkness,’ a spiritual horror, that we read 
of in Genesis, descend upon the world and 
envelop it in its gloom and terror, oh! 
let us have faith. Keep the light burning 
steadily. ‘Let nothing disturb thee; 
let nothing affright thee. All passeth ; 
God only remaineth. And now, dear 
brothers and sisters in the holy faith, 
thank you, God bless you, and fare- 
well!” 

There was a tense silence as his voice 
dropped to a close. 

Here and there a woman sobbed. 

There was something peculiar about his 
warning. 

He spoke almost in prophecy, as if he 
knew of some terror coming, and saw its 
advance from afar. 

(Continued on page 112.) 
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CHAPTER VIII 
A DINNER AT THE PANNIER D’OR 


HELENA stood with her hand raised to 
her eyes, close by the port paddle-box, 
staring straight in front of her at a faint 
grey line upon the horizon. x 

A stiff breeze was blowing in the 
Channel, though the sun was shining 
brightly on the tossing waters, all yellow- 
green with pearl lights, like a picture by 
Henry Moore. 

By the tall, graceful figure of the girl, 
swaying with the motion of the steamer 
and bending gracefully to the sudden 
onslaughts of the wind, stood a thick-set 
man of middle height, dressed in a tweed 
suit. His face was a strong one. Heavy, 
reddish eyebrows hung over a pair of 
clear, grey eyes, intellectual and kindly. 
The nose was beak-like, and the large, 
rugged, red moustache hid the mouth. 

This was Harold Spence, the journalist 
with whom Gortre was to live after the 
holiday was over and he began his work 
in Bloomsbury. Spence was snatching a 
few days from his work in Fleet Street, in 
order to accompany Gortre and Mr. and 
Miss Byars to Dieppe. It had been his 
first introduction to the vicar and his 
daughter. 

“So that is really France, Mr. Spence ! ” 
said Helena. ‘‘ The very first view of a 
foreign country I’ve ever had. I don’t 
suppose you’ve an idea of what I’m feeling 
now ? It seems so wonderful, something 
I’ve been waiting for all my life. Look! 
that must be a church tower! I can see 
it quite distinctly, and the sun on the 
roofs of the houses ! ”’ 

“That is St. Jacques,’ said Spence, 
“and that dome some way to the right 
is St. Remy. Furthest of all to the right, 
on the cliffs, you can just see the chateau 
where the garrison is.” 

Helena gazed eagerly and became silent 
in her excitement. Basil, who came up 
from the saloon and joined them, the 
healthy colour beginning to glow out on 
his cheeks once more, watched her ten- 
derly. There was something childishly 
sweet in her delight as the broad, tub-like 
boat kicked its way rapidly towards the 
quaint old foreign town. 

Basil pulled out his new and glorious 


gold watch, which had replaced the 
battered old gun-metal one he usually 
wore. Though not a poor man, he was 
simple in all his tastes, and the new toy 
gave him a recurring and childish pleasure 
whenever he looked at it. 

“We ought. to be in in about twenty 
minutes,” he said. ‘‘ Have you noticed 
that the tossing of the ship has almost 
stopped ? The land protects us. How 
clear the town is growing! I wonder if 
you will remember any of your French, 
Helena ? I almost wish I was like you, 
seeing a foreign country for the first time. 
Spence is the real traveller though. He's 
been all over the world for his paper.” 

The vicar came up to them then, just 
as there was a general movement of the 
passengers towards the deck. A hooting 
cry from the steam-whistle wailed over 
the water, and the boat began to move 
slowly. 

In a few more minutes they had passed 
the breakwater and were gliding slowly 
past the wharves towards the landing- 
stage. 

Suddenly Helena clutched hold of Basil’s 
arm. 

“Oh, Basil,’”’ she whispered, “ how 
beautiful—look ! Guarding the harbour !”’ 

He turned and followed the direction of 
her glance. 

An enormous crucifix, more than life- 
size, planted in the ground, rose from the 
low cliffs on the right for all entering the 
harbour to see. 

They watched the symbol in silence as 
the passengers chattered on every side 
and gathered up their rugs and handbags. 

Gortre slipped his arm through Helena’s. 

The reminder was so vivid and sudden 
it affected them powerfully. They were 
both people of the world, living in it and 
enjoying the pleasures of life that came 
in their way. Gortre was not narrow. 
He did not go about the world with a 
reproof ever ready on his lips. His 
religion and Helena’s was too deep a 
thing for commonplaces about it. 

It seemed a good omen to welcome them 
to France ! 

Spence remained to look after the 
luggage and to see it through the Customs, 
and the other three resolved to walk to 
the rooms which they had taken in the 
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Faubourg de la Barre, on the steep hill 
behind the chateau. 

They passed over the railway-line in 
the middle of the road, and past the 
cafés which cluster round the landing- 
stage, into the quaint market-place, with 
the great Gothic cathedral church of St. 
Jacques upon one side, and the colossal 
statue of Duquesne, surrounded by baskets 
of spring flowers, in the centre. 

To Helena Byars that simple progress 
was one of unalloyed excitement and 
delight. The small and wiry soldiers in 
their unfamiliar’ uniforms; an_ officer 
sitting in a café, with spurs, sword, and 
helmet shining in the sun; two black 
priests, with huge furry hats—all the 
moving colour of the scene gave her new 
and delightful sensations. 

The house in the Faubourg de la Barre 
was kept by a Madame Varnier, who 
spoke English well, and was in the habit 
of letting her rooms to English people. 
A late déjeuner was ready for them. 

The omelette was a revelation to Helena, 
and the rognons sautés filled her with 
respect for such cooking, but she was 
impatient, nevertheless, to be out and 
sight-seeing. 

The vicar was tired, and proposed to 
stay indoors with the ‘Spectator,’ and 
Spence had some letters to write, so Basil 
and Helena went out alone. 

““ The vicar and I will meet you at six,” 
Spence said, “‘ at the Café des Tribuneaux, 
that big place with the gabled roof in the 
centre of the town. At six the l’heure 
verre begins, the time when everyone goes 
out for an apératif—the appetiser before 
dinner ; afterwards I’ll take you to dine 
at the Pannier d’Or, a jolly little restaurant 
I know of, and in the evening we'll go to 
the Casino.” 

It was a spring season, owing to the 
unusual mildness of the weather, and 
Dieppe was full of people. The Casino 
was opened temporarily after the long 
sleep of the winter, and a company was 
performing there, having come on from 
the theatre at Rouen. 

“What a curious change from the 
churches and market-place ! ”’ said Helena. 
‘“‘ This is tremendously smart and fashion- 
able. How well-dressed everyone is! 
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at the shape of his head! And besides, 
you can see it in his face, despite its 
heaviness and materialism. He must be 
some distinguished person. I seem to 
remember pictures of him, just lately, 
too, in the illustrated papers, orfly I 
can’t get a name to them. I’m certain 
he’s English, and someone of importance.” 

The big man passed them again with a 
quiet and swift glance of appreciation for 
Helena. He seemed lonely. Basil and 
Helena realised that he would have 
welcomed a chance word of greeting, 
some overture of friendship, which is not 
so impossible between English people 
abroad—even in adjacent Dieppe—as 
in our own country. 

But neither of them responded to the 
unspoken wish they felt in the stranger. 
They were quite happy with each other, 
and presently they saw him light a cigar 
and turn into one of the great hotels. 

They discussed the man for a few 
minutes—he had made an odd impression 
on them by his personality—and then 
found that it was time for the rendezvous 
at the Café des Tribuneaux. 

The place was bright and animated— 
lights, mirrors and gilding, the stir and 
movement of the pavement combined to 
make a novel and attractive picture for 
the English girl. The night was not 
cold, and they sat under the awning at a 
little round table watching the merry 
groups with interest. In a few minutes 
after their arrival they saw Spence and 
the vicar coming towards them. They 
had forborne to order anything before 
their arrival. 

The journalist took them under his 
wing at once. It amused him to be a 
cicerone, to help them to a feeling of 
being at home. Gortre and Mr. Byars 
had been in Switzerland, and the latter 
at Rome on one occasion, but under 
the wing of a gentleman who made his 
livelihood out of personally conducting 
parties to Continental towns of interest 
for a fixed fee. There was little freedom 
in these cut-and-dried tours, with their 
lectures en route, and the very dinners in 
the hotel ordered for the tourists, and 
everything so arranged that they need 
not speak a word of any foreign language. 

Suddenly Helena turned to Gortre. 


“Oh, look, Basil!’’ she said. 
is our 
Flestrin, the mountain of 
remember your Swift ?” 

The big stranger, now in evening-dress 
and a heavy fur coat, had just come into 
the café, and was sitting there with a 
cigarette and a Paris paper. He seemed 
lost in some sort of anxious speculation— 
at least, so it‘ seemed by the drooping 
of the journal in his massive fingers, and 
the set expression of abstraction which 
lingered in his eyes and spread a veil 
over his countenance. 

They had all turned at Helena’s ex- 
clamation and looked towards the other 
side of the café, where the man was 
sitting. 

“Why, that’s Sir Robert Llwellyn,” 
said Spence. 

The vicar looked up eagerly. 

“The great authority on the antiquities 
of the Holy Land ?”’ he said. 

“ Yes, that’s the man. They knighted 
him the other day. He’s supposed to be 
the greatest living authority, you know.”’ 

“Do you know him, then?” asked 
the vicar. 

“Oh, yes,” said Spence carelessly. 
““One knows everyone in my trade. I 
have to. I’ve often gone to him for my 
information when anything very special 
has been discovered. And I’ve met him 
in clubs and at lectures, or at first nights 
at the theatre. He is a great playgoer.” 

‘““ A decent sort of man ?’’ said Gortre, 
in a tone which certainly implied a 
doubt. 

Spence hesitated a moment. 

“Oh, well, I suppose so,’ he said 
carelessly. ‘“‘ There are tales about his 
private life, but probably quite untrue. 
He’s a man of the world as well as a great 
scholar, and I suppose the rather unusual 
combination makes people talk. But he 
is right up at the top of the tree, goes 
everywhere ; and he’s just been knighted 
for his work. I'll go over and speak to 
him.” 

“Tf he’ll come over,”’ said the vicar— 
his eyes alight with anticipation and the 
hope of a talk with this famous expert on 
the subjects nearest his own heart— 
“ bring him, please. There is nothing I 
should like better than a chat with him. 
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I know his ‘Modern Discoveries and Holy 
Writ’ almost by heart.” 

They watched Spence go across to 
Sir Robert’s table. The big man started 
as he was spoken to, looked up in surprise, 
then smiled with pleasure and extended a 
welcoming hand. Spence sat down beside 
him, and they were soon in the middle of a 
brisk conversation. 

“The poor man looked very bored until 
Mr. Spence spoke to him,” said Helena. 
“ Father, I’m sure you’ll have your wish. 
He seems glad to have someone to talk to.”’ 

She was right. After a minute or two 
Liwellyn returned with the journalist, and 
the five of them were soon in a full flood 
of talk. 

“T was going to dine alone at my 
hotel,” said the Professor, at length ; 
“but Spence says that he knows of a 
decent restaurant here. I wonder if you 
would let me be one of your party ?. I’m 
quite alone in Dieppe for a couple of days. 
I’m waiting for a friend with whom I am 
going to travel.” 

‘Oh, do come, Sir Robert,” said the 
vicar, with manifest pleasure. ‘‘ Are you 
going to be away from England for long ? ”’ 

“ T have leave from the British Museum 
for a year,” said the Professor. ‘‘ My 
doctor says that I require absolute rest. 
I am en route for Marseilles, and from 
there to Alexandria.” 

The Pannier d’Or proved a pleasant 
little place, and the dinner was excellent. 
The Professor surprised and then amused 
the others by his criticism of the viands. 
He made the dinner his especial business 
—sent for the cook and had a serious 
conversation with him, and chose the 
wines with extreme care. 

Many times, despite his impatience to 
get to deeper and more congenial subjects, 
the vicar smiled at the purring of this 
gourmet, who seemed to prefer a sauce to 
an inscription and rissoles to research. 

But with the special coffee—covered 
with fine yellow foam and sweetened with 
crystals of amber sugar—the vicar’s hour 
came. Sir Robert realised that it was 
inevitable, and with a half sigh gave the 
required opening. 

Once started, his manner changed 
utterly. The mask of materialism peeled 
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‘“‘ That is as it may be,” he said; “ but 
I have no doubt upon the subject. The 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is quite 
out of the question. There is really no 
historical evidence for it beyond a foolish 
dream of the Empress Helena in A.p: 326. 
The people who know dismiss the tra- 
ditional site at once. Of course, it is 
generally believed, but one cannot expect 
the world at large to be cognisant of 
the doings of the authorities. Canon 
MacColl has said that the traditional site 
is the real one, and they are content to 
follow his lead. Then there is the question 
of the second site, in which a great many 
people believe they have found the true 
Golgotha and Sepulchre. ‘The Gordon 
Tomb,’ as it has been called, excited a 
great deal of attention at the time of its 
discovery. You may remember that I 
went to Jerusalem on behalf of the 
‘Times’ to investigate the matter. 
You may recollect that I proved beyond 
dispute that the tomb was not Jewish at 
all, but indubitably Christian, and long 
_ Subsequent to the time of Christ. As a 
matter of fact, when the tomb was ex- 
cavated in 1873, it was full of human bones 
and the mould of decomposed bodies, 
and there were two red-painted crosses on 
the walls. The tomb was close to a large 
Crusading hospice, and I have no doubt 
that it was used for the burial of pilgrims. 
Besides, my excavations proved that the 
‘second city’ wall must have included the 
new site, so that the Gospel narrative 
at once demolishes the new theory. 
{I embodied twenty-seven other minor 
proofs in my letters to the ‘ Times’ also. 
No, Mr. Byars, my conviction is that we 
are not yet able to locate in any way the 
position of Golgotha and the Holy Tomb.” 

“You think that is to come ?”’ asked 
Gortre. 

“TI feel certain,’ answered the Pro- 
fessor, with great deliberation and meaning 
—‘T feel certain that we are on the eve of 
stupendous discoveries in this direction.” 

His tones were so impressive and 
charged with import that the two 


clergymen looked quickly at each other. 
It seemed obvious that Llwellyn was 
aware of some impending discoveries. 

But though both men felt a dim 
premonition of what his words might 
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possibly convey, neither could 


themselves ; 


bring 
to a deliberate question. 
Nor did Llwellyn appear to invite it. 


His position in the religious world 
was singular. His knowledge of Biblical 
history was one of its assets, but he was 
not known definitely as a believer. 

The general consensus of opinion was 
that Sir Robert Llwellyn was not a 
believer in the divinity of Christ. 

There was a rather tense silence for a 
short time. The Professor broke it. 

“Let me show you,” he said, taking a 
gold pencil-case from his pocket, “a little 
map which I published at the time of the 
agitation about Gordon’s Tomb. I can 
trace the course of the city walls for you.” 

He felt in his pocket for some paper on 
which to make the drawing, and took out 
a letter. Gortre and the vicar drew their 
chairs closer. 

Suddenly a curious pain shot through 
Basil’s head, and all his pulses throbbed 
violently. He experienced a_ terribly 
familiar sensation—the sick fear and 
repulsion of the night before his illness in 
the great library. The sense of some 
utterly evil personality seemed suddenly to 
be with him. 

For, as he had looked down at the 
paper on which the great white fingers 
were now tracing thin lines, he had seen, 
before Llwellyn turned it over, a firm, plain 
signature, thus 


With some excuse about the heat of 
the room, he left it and went out into the 
night. 

His brain was busy with terrible 
intuitive forebodings, he seemed to be 
caught up in the fringe of some great net, 
the phantoms of his illness came round 
him once more, the dark air was thick 
with their wings—vague, and, because of 
that, more hideous. 

He passed the lighted kiosk at the 
Casino entrance with a white, set face. 

He was going home to pray. 


To be continued. Another long instalment 
next month 
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1.—Sacred Peacock on a 
Burmese coin 


2.—The Cathedral » 
Rheims 








3.-—Sacred Dragon 
China 


4.—Pope Pius 1X. on 
an Italian lira 


Religion on Money 


Interesting Religious Svmbols on Coins and 


you can see some of the most 
ancient and remarkable signs and 
symbols which have been adopted to ex- 
press the religious beliefs of mankind ? 
It is an interesting story. As soon as 
the precious metals, such as gold and 
silver, were used as money, they were 
stamped with certain signs. 
Very early indeed we read 
of money being made. The 
medium of exchange was 
at first in uncoined ingots. 
This obtained in ancient 
Egypt and Assyria. As 
early as 3000 B.C. copper 
was used in this way. Gold 
and silver were likewise 
used, and, like copper, these 
“pieces” were often in 
the form of bricks, but 
generally in the shape of 
rings, for convenience in 
carrying about. These bits 
of precious metal were taken by weight, 
and checked as any ordinary commodity. 
The very first book of the Bible contains 
references to money. Turn to the 17th 
chapter of Genesis, and you will read 
this command to the patriarch Abraham : 
“He that is eight days old shall be cir- 
cumcised ... he that is born in the 
house, and bought with money of any 
stranger.” Some translators render the 
word “‘money” as “silver,” but the 
meaning is clear. Then in Gen. xx. 16 
we are informed: ‘“ And unto Sarah he 
said, Behold I have given thy brother 
a thousand pieces of silver.” Again, 
in Gen. xxiii., where Abraham bought 
the cave of Machpelah as a burial-place 


you cal is it not, that on money 
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Great, B.C. 334, all money bore the heads 
of deities and religious symbols. His was 
the first human head to be struck on a 
_coin.. 

Turning to the coinea money of .the 
Old Testament, we find the same idea of 
adorning it with religious symbols of the 
Hebrew faith. In the year 458 B.c. 
Artaxerxes gave a special commission 
to Ezra, who was just then’ 
leaving for Jerusalem, as to the 
gold and silver in the province, 
as recorded in the Book of 
Ezra vii. 16-18. It is believed 
by some writers that Ezra struck 
the shekel and __half-shekel 
known tous. On one side are 
the Hebrew words, “ Shekel of 
Israel,’’ and the ornament is a 
cup or chalice, or the pot of 
manna kept in the Temple, and 





7.—Hebrew Shekel 


the date of year (Fig. 7a); while 
the other side contained the 
words “ Jerusalem the Holy,” 
and the ornament was a lily or 
the budded rod of Aaron, also 
kept in the Temple (Fig. 7). 
Our illustrations will serve as 
examples of these coins, varia- 
tions being made in those struck 
at later dates. 9 
Coming to the Christian era, 
it is interesting to find the signs and 
symbols of Christianity appearing on the 
coins and medals of the first centuries. 
There is a distinct change seen, marking an 
advance in the world’s religious history. 
One coin of peculiar interest is that 
which was struck on the adoption of the 
cross as a sign of Christianity. We have 
also monograms of the first Greek letters 
forming the name of Christ, as well as 
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the Alpha and Omega, referring to the 
majesty of our Lord. But perhaps the 
medal of greatest interest of all is the one 
that contains, for the first time in numis- 
matics the head of Christ, as shown by 
Fig. 14. In this medal the obverse repre- 
sents the head of our Saviour, as described 
by the letter said to have been sent by 
Lentulus to Tiberius. The hair is divided 
after the manner of the Naza- 
renes—plain to His ears, and 
waving on His shoulders; His 
beard falling long and to a 
point ; the face beautiful, and 
the bust fine. On the right of 
the head is the Hebrew letter 
“Aleph”; on the left, the 
Jewish name of “ Jesus.” On 
the reverse side in Hebrew 
characters is this inscription : 
“The Messiah has reigned ; He 
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came in peace, and being made 
the light of man, He lives.” 

Apropos of this medal, it is 
very interesting to note a pretty 
custom of the Germans. This 
is the striking of medals with 
religious subjects for presents 
at Christmas time. One such 
specimen is to be seen in Fig. 5. 
The infant Saviour lies on straw 
in a primitive-looking, box-like 
cradle, and on the back, in German, is 
the verse (St. Luke ii. 11): ‘‘ For unto 
you is born this day in the city of David 
a Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” 
The medal is well designed, and struck in 
copper, and forms a very seasonable 
Christmas gift. 

On the Continent, especially in Roman 
Catholic countries, it is quite a common 
thing to issue medals bearing the scenes 
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very striking example 
is that of Fig. 8, 
where we see a pic- 
ture of Christ and His 
disciples in a storm. 
The ship is rocking 
amidst the tempes- 
tuous waves, and the 
Saviour is lying 
asleep, while His dis- 
ciples are seen ex- 
citedly 
awake and put 
inscription above 
runs, 

At one time by 
Parliament in Great 


and Ireland it was allowable 
companies, 
to 
tokens in copper of the value 
of twopence, one penny, and ' 


for individuals, 
cities, and towns 


one halfpenny. While 
much of this money 
contained secular 
signs of various kinds, 


calling to Him to 
forth 
power to still the storm. 
in 

“‘ Safe in the tempest.” 
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and incidents de- 
scribed in the New 
Testament. These 
pieces are given as 
rewards to scholars, 
and are also bought 
and treasured by the 
religiously inclined. 
They are Gospel 
stories far more ag 
ing than books. 
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faith. He has the 
face of a very old 
man, with long, flow- 
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and helmeted, adorns one side of the 
token. 

It is strange how the same idea can 
prevail in countries and peoples thou- 
sands of miles apart. There isno religious 
connection between them, yet the idea is 
similar and reproduced in almost precisely 
the same way. We have mentioned how 
the Greeks, the earliest known coiners, 
placed on their money signs and symbols 
of their religion. It is the same in far- 
away Burma, where one recent silver coin 
bears the striking picture of the sacred 
peacock (Fig. 1). The bird is well de- 
signed, its outspread tail being a fac- 
simile of nature. 

Somewhat akin to this is the beautiful 
silver coin—the same size as our British 
shilling—of the Kwang-Tung province. 
This coin bears the figure of a very fierce- 
looking and strange creature—the sacred 
dragon of China. It looks out full at 
you, its long, twisted body covered with 
plate-like scales (Fig. 3). 

On the Continent the people are very 
prone to adorn the medals issued for 
centenary and similar occasions with 
famous churches. One example of a 
small medal is that showing the cathedral 
of Rheims (Fig. 2). The west. facade 
of the cathedral is given in clear, plain 
style, with the arms of the city on the 
other side. 

The same idea is also to be found 
adopted in tokens and models of our 
own country. Thus the interesting 
Chichester halfpenny of 1794 contains a 
good representation of the old and 
handsome cross which still adorns the 
market-place of this cathedral city 
(Fig. 15). 

Perhaps one of the most curious re- 
ligious signs to be found is that seen on 
the Lottery halfpenny (Fig. 16). It 
bears the figure of Fortune on 
her wheel drawing a lottery 
prize, with the motto above— 
“Nothing venture, nothing 
have.” On the reverse side 
one reads: ‘At the office of 
Richardson Good Luck and 
Co., No. 12,807. The last 
prize of {£30,000 shared was 
sold ‘in sixteenths.” 

At one time, when religious 
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opinion ran high, it was not unusual to 
issue small medals embodying the ideas 
of various parties, and no_ stranger 
example of sarcasm may be cited than 
that shown in Fig. 17. The allusion is 
obvious. One side is inscribed “ The 
Wrongs of Man. January 2ist, 1793.” 
On the front of this is shown a man 
hanging from a gibbet. He has evi- 
dently thrown a large stone at a 
church, and the inscription runs: “ End of 
Pain.” 

The mints belonging to the Popes have 
issued many interesting coins and medals. 
Two examples may suffice—one contain- 
ing the head of Pius IX. (Fig. 4), and the 
other the same Pontiff’s coat-of-arms 
(Fig. 19). . 

Once a strange error occurred in our 
own British coinage, resulting in what 
is known as the Godless Florin (Fig. 18). 
The words, “‘ Dei gratia ”’ (“‘ By the grace 
of God’’) were omitted. The mistake 
greatly displeased Queen Victoria, and the 
coin was withdrawn. 

We conclude with the very interesting 
Bath token (Figs. 12 and 13). It was 
used as money at the Botanic Garden at 
Bath. Around a picture of the garden 
one reads the Bible text: ‘“‘ He spake 
of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
sptingeth out of the wall” (1 Kings iv. 
33). Very prettily is this text illustrated 
with tree and wall, and is altogether 
a quaint and delightful numismatic 
souvenir. 

No doubt there are reasons why 
religion has ceased to figure so prominently 
on coins and medals as in former days. 
Still, it is gratifying to think that our 
British coinage contains a phrase which 
is a clear acknowledgment of the Divine 
government of nations. “‘ By the grace 
of God” is an expression that 
every devout man may utter 
after all his successes, and it 
is certainly most appropriate 
on the coinage of such an 
Empire as ours, so singularly 
blessed by the God of nations 
through all the centuries of 
its long existence. 


WILLIAM H. RENDER. 
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“A Happy Christmas’ 


S Well 


Sy the Right Rev. A. F. Winnington Ingram, D.D., Lord Bishop of London 








(This sermon is of special interest in view of the widespread 
distress in various parts of the country. It was delivered 
to a congregation of working men, and shows the intimate 
knowledge of the Bishop as to the conditions under which 


many of the poor live.) 
A we take that as our motto for 

this service? Because within 
the next few weeks that is exactly what 
we shall be wishing each other as we go 
about the streets ; and you might almost 
test a man’s character by the tone and 
manner in which he says “A happy 
Christmas ! ”’ 

The public-school boy as he comes 
home from school, when he speaks of a 
happy Christmas, I dare say his mind does 
not go very far beyond the plum-pudding, 
and the turkey perhaps, which he is 
looking forward to. 

A crossing-sweeper as he wishes you 
effusively ““ A happy Christmas ! ” is very 
often thinking of the present he hopes to 
get, and small blame to him, too! 

A mother nursing her child, when she 
comes in and whispers, “‘ A happy Christ- 
mas to you, darling!’ means, “ May the 
pain be a little less to-day! May you 
have an easier, quieter day than you have 
had these past weeks!” 

I think I shall be carrying you all with 
me when I say that the first people we 
think of in connection with Christmas 
are the children. 

We poor bachelors, if we want to have 
children with us at Christmas, in order 
to have a children’s party or something 
of that sort, have to ask other people’s 
children to come; but you who have 
children of your own, I am sure will agree 
with me when I say that the children 
form. a large part of a happy Christmas. 

If there is going to be a happy Christmas, 
those children must be happy children. 

I heard a story, which I believe to be a 
perfectly true one, from a Board-school 
master of a school in the East End. He 
told me that he was watching three 
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in East London, one when I was with a 
father and his wife when, on the same 
Sunday morning, they lost all their 
three children, one after another. First 
one: died in the early morning, then the 
second and the third, all in the same 
room. 

I was with them through it all; and 
when all three were lying dead round 
us, we simply sat together on the sofa 
in the room and sobbed. 

Such a tragedy as that in a family 
does not happen often; but when it 
does happen, you see the grip which 
children have upon the heart-strings of 
the parents ; you see what a tremendously 
important thing it is that the children 
should be affectionate, happy, and 
good. 

Are your children like that this Christ- 
mas? Are they, first of all, happy ? 
Do not forget that story about the 
children playing at ‘“‘ Home.” 

We never mince matters in East 
London, and we are never afraid of hurting 
people’s feelings by speaking straight; 
and so I say, are there any in the church 
this afternoon who will be making their 
children and their home miserable by 
drink ? 

If you want to have a happy Christmas 
this year, you have got to alter that 
before Christmas comes. If you are 
making your children and your home 
miserable, then, I say, it is your own 
fault. Give up that drink which is the 
curse of your home. I do not say neces- 
sarily be a teetotaller—though I have been 
a teetotaller myself for some twenty 
years, and so I am not afraid to say it 
to you—but I do say this: If you are not 
a regular teetotaller, at any rate, be 
strictly moderate—have a _ thoroughly 
-temperate home. 

Then, again, are they good ? Are they 
growing up good, religious children ? 
If not, whose fault is it ? 

Children do, when they grow up, not 
what they hear their parents say, but 
what they see them do—all the difference 
in the world. 

If, for instance, a father says: “‘ Oh, 
yes, go off to Sunday-school now!”’ he 
knows, and the child knows, perfectly 
well, that the real reason he is so anxious 


is that the father will stay at home 
with a newspaper and a pot of beer, 
and he wants to get the children out 
of the way as soon as possible. 

But when those children are grown 
up, what do you suppose will be the 
result ? They will say, “Oh, father 
never goes to church! Going to church 
and Sunday-school is meant for children ; 
religion is chi'dren’s business. I shall 
do as father does.” 

Do you really suppose that the way 
to bring up your children to be religious 
is to order the little ones to do something, 
and that you are not to do the same thing 
yourself ? Of course not. If you want 
the children to grow up good and religious 
children, you have got to te good and 
religious yourselves. There is no other 
way in the world. 

Once, on Christmas Day, I went round 
the poorer part of my parish to see if 
there were any poor fellows who, from 
being out of work or through misfortune, 
had no Christmas dinner for themselves 
and their children. 

I shall never forget coming across one 
little home in Bethnal Green. The man 
was out of work. There was no furniture 
hardly—it had all been pawned—and 
very few clothes left in the house. He 
was “regular down on his luck,” as we 
say. But I found that man engaged when 
I came on him—he did not expect a 
visit from me—with a bit of the top of 
a fir-tree and two candles, wiring those 
two candles on to the bit of fir-tree, 
that his three little children might have 
something of a Christmas-tree. I do not 
wonder that those children loved that 
man. There he was, in all his poverty 
and all his distress, taking a little trouble 
for his poor children. 

I never was more glad in my life that 
I had something in my pocket that day 
to leave them which would provide the 
wherewithal for a Christmas dinner, in 
order that, if that poor little Christmas 
tree failed to cause hilarity among the 
children, some Christmas beef and plum. 
pudding might do better. 

I leave the question with you. Are you 
doing your best to have happy, good 
children ? For that is the secret of a 
happy Christmas. 
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“A HAPPY CHRISTMAS” 


Well, we will go on now from the 
children to the wife. The secset of a 
happy Christmas for you married men is 
to have a contented wife. 

I want you to remember the days when 
you first courted that wife of yours. 
I want you to think back into the past. 

You promised to make her a very 
happy woman, didn’t you? You told 
her that you would be always kind to 
her; that you would see that the home 
was straight; that 
you would give her 
your wages on Satur- 
day night; that you 
would see that no 
one hurt her; that 
you would stand by 
her as a kindly man 
ard a Christian man 


ought to. 

Are you doing 
that ? Or did it 
begin something like 
this: You came 
home from your 


work and got tired 
of staying at home 
of an evening ; and 
you went out and 
left her to herself— 
poor girl !—until she 
got so tired and 
weary of being by 
herself that perhaps 
she turned out a 
worse wife than you 
expected. 

And so there is a 
regular jar at home, and you are making 
her life miserable, and she is often 
answering you back, and. there is a 
nagging spirit in the house, and the whole 
thing’ is as miserable as it can be. 

Do you expect to have a happy Christ- 
mas ? The thing is impossible. I want 
to give you a word of affectionate advice. 
If that is so—I am not saying it is; 
I am_ suggesting it may he —see at 
once whether you cannot alter that. 
Even if it had been a bit her fault, it is 
your part to take the lead in the matter. 
You are the man,.the head of the house, 
and you ought to take the lead. Just 
give her a little of the old affection, and 
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that I had beds for only four of them. 
I had prayed about the matter, and was 
wondering how it was possible to get that 
house built for them in order that they 
might carry on their work in East London, 
when, quite unexpectedly, and wjthout 
the slightest invitation on my part, a 
man drove up to the door of our Oxford 
House, had a talk with me, and eventually 
gave me {3,000 towards the £15,000 
required. 

Another morning I was in great trouble. 
I wanted {1,000 for the purpose of pulling 
down two houses and making an opening 
into the old Bethnal Green Churchyard, 
which was laid out as an open space. 
The Society for Metropolitan Gardens 
were going to lay the garden out, but I 
wanted {1,000 to buy two houses, and 
make an entrance into the garden. 

I was sitting in my room one morning, 
very busy, when I was told that a lady 
wanted to see me. I was very busy, 
and almost said at first, ‘‘Oh, I’m too 
busy to see anyone this morning!”’ But 
I thought, and said, ‘‘ No; I have made 
a rule never to refuse to see anybody, 
in case it is someone in trouble.” So I 
said, “‘Let the lady come upstairs.” 
She came, and the first thing she said to 
me was this: “I was going to ask you 
whether you can find a use in your work 
for {1,600 ?”’ I said, “It is the very 
thing I have been wondering all the 
morning how I was to get.” I showed 
her exactly what I was going to spend her 
£1,000 on, and the whole scheme was 
carried out.” 

I am just telling you these things to 
show that God will help everyone who 
prays to Him. 

Just a word of warning. Have nothing 
to do with betting and gambling. I 
have stood and looked through my window 
and seen a betting agent stand at a street 
corner outside a public-house for three- 
quarters of an hour, and take money from 
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foolish working men who wanted thei: 
money to buy boots for their children, 
or a good coat for their own back. 

I ran the man in, because I saw he 
was up to no good, and had him fined 
£5; but he had £20 on him, taken from 
the working men and boys and girls 
during the dinner-hour. 

If you spend your money like that, no 
wonder you are hard up; and I don’t 
pity you in the least. 

My last point with regard to a happy 
Christmas is this: If you want to have 
a happy Christmas, you must have a 
good conscience. 

Conscience tells us that there is a God. 
and that we ought to worship Him. 
The voice of conscience tells us that there 
is a Being greater than yourself, to whom 
you have to give an account of everything 
you do and think and say. 

And conscience says: Has He shown 
us any sign that He cares for us? Has 
He shown any sign that He cares for 
the suffering of the world? And the 
answer is that manger-bed of Bethlehem. 

If it was God’s own Son lying in the 
manger at Bethlehem, as all of us 
Christians believe, that is the answer of 
God to the suffering of the world. 

Let the appeal that God makes to you 
in His Son Jesus Christ, as He lies a 
baby in the manger at Christmas-time, 
sink deeply into your hearts. What are 
you waiting for? Are you waiting for 
another incarnation, for another agony 
and bloody sweat, for God to come again ? 
He will never come again on earth, though 
He is universally present by His Spirit. 

When you go before God, He will ask 
you to give an account of your work 
here. Therefore, be religious men. Do 
not be ashamed of coming here, not only 
at this time but regularly, to worship 
God; and then if you have a good 


conscience, as well as a happy home, 
you will spend a happy Christmas indeed ! 














“Angels in Oilskins” 


The Gallant Work of Britain’s Storm Kings 
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wash Sands, and although 
a fearful sea was running 
at the time, the lifeboat- 
men tried twice to bring 
their craft alongside the 
doomed ship, which was 
sinking rapidly. The 
third effort was success- 
ful; their gallant persist- 
ence saved the crew. 

The matter came unde1 
the notice of the German 
Emperor, who forwarded, 
through his ambassador, 
three silver watches, on 
which was the Imperial 
monogram, to James 
Cable, coxswain ; William 
Mann, second coxswain ; 
and Charles Edward 
Ward, bowman. A sum 
of £30 was also divided 
between the remaining 








The Rev. T. S. Treanor, the chaplain of the Missions to Seamen boat in the Downs, 
and his crew. The chaplain has been in Deal lifeboat on service 


rewarded with 7s. 
is it ? 

I do not forget, of course, that there 
are pensions for the principal officers. 
A coxswain having served for ten years 
and upwards is entitled to ros. a year. 
The families of those who become victims 
of Father Neptune’s rage are helped 
financially by the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution. A minimum sum of 
£100 is given to the widow, and {25 for 
each child who is still dependent on her 
for support. Salvage sometimes comes 
the way of the lifeboat-man, and then he is 
lucky indeed. 

Sometimes the survivors of a wreck 
reward their rescuers handsomely ; but it 
must be remembered that vessels which 
the wealthy patronise are so ably 
commanded that comparatively few of 
them ever need the aid of these storm 
kings. It is the trading ships and smacks 
that come to grief all too frequently, and 
those who are saved are often as poor— 
if not poorer—than their rescuers. 

On October 4th, 1900, the Aldeburgh 
’ lifeboat rendered gallant services to the 
crew of the German barque Antares. 
The vessel was stranded upon the Ship- 


Not a princely wage 


fifteen members of the 
crew. 
Against such _ noble 
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No sooner had the lifeboat returned than it was again 
summoned to a wreck off Clovelly 














generosity must be set the fact that 
frequently the lifeboat is called out several 
times during the course of twenty-four 
hours, and is unable to get near the wreck, 
or the captain refuses assistance. I re- 
member doing my small part in helping to 
launch the Ilfracombe lifeboat, two years 
ago, during a terrific gale. A ship, its sails 
in tatters and its ratlines broken away, 
was beating up the Bristol Channel, water- 
logged and scarcely answering to her 
helm. The captain pursued his own 
course and refused assistance. No sooner 
had the lifeboat returned than it was again 
summoned to a wreck off Clovelly, and 
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Hauling in the Ilfracombe lifeboat after a gallant attempt to rescue the crew of : 


on its arrival had to stand by and see the 
crew of another lifeboat succour the half- 
drowned sailors. They had risked their 
lives for nothing; but, as one of the 
oarsmen put it, ““We might have been of 
use, sir.” 

A somewhat similar experience befell 
the crew of the Ramsgate lifeboat early 
in January of this year. The Volunteer 
schooner went ashore on the North 
Goodwins, “the graveyard of the 
Channel,” and the crew was forced to 
take to the rigging. Twice the men of 
Kent put to sea and returned without 
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at Porthdinlleyn, South Carnarvonshire. 
On going down to see for myself, I found 
fourteen vessels ashore, with the crew of 
some of them in the rigging, where they 
had been for four hours without any 
attempt Leing made to rescue them- 

“On my starting to do so, a mob of 
some hundred people tried to prevent me, 
telling me to go home and mind my own 
business. I replied that it was my 
business to endeavour to help persons in 
distress; and, with the assistance of two 
other men, was fortunate enough to bring 
twenty-four men ashore safely. I was 
in the water five hours.” 

Lifeboats are expensive to build, the 
average cost being about {1,000. They 
are so constructed that when water is 
shipped—a very frequent occurrence— 
it is at once liberated, and should the 
vessel capsize, it rights itself immediately. 
Water-tight compartments disposed along 
the sides and fore and aft make it 
unsinkable. 

A transport carriage is a necessary part 
of the equipment, in order that the boat 
may be hauled to the most favourable 
point for launching. Eight or a dozen 
horses, to say nothing of human helpers, 
are sometimes required to perform this 
operation. 

As to the gear of a lifeboat, life-lines 
hang in half circles along her sides, and 
are exceedingly useful should the boat 
zapsize and the crew get pitched over- 
board. Others with corks attached are 
also included, while lifebuoys and grap- 
pling-irons to throw on board the dis- 
tressed vessel, axes, spare cork jackets, 
lantern, anchor, cable, etc., have their 
place and their use. 

There are several steam lifeboats 
stationed around the coast, and there is also 
one worked by motor, but the majority 
of them are propelled by oars or sails. 

When a wreck is near land the rocket 
apparatus is usually brought into play. 
In this way a line can be thrown on 
board and the crew removed in the 
breeches-buoy. 

It is generally believed that Henry 
Greathead was the inventor of the lifeboat. 
This is not so, although it must be 
admitted that his model was much 
superior to the one designed by Lionel 
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Lukin, who was the pioneer builder of 
vessels specially fitted for “ saving life 
at sea.” 

Lukin was a coachbuilder, living im 
Long Acre, the Mecca of his trade. 
About the year 1784 he drew up the plans 
of what he called an “ unimmergible ”’ 
boat, and devoted practically the whole 
of his spare time to its perfecting. 

The coachbiuilder was not overburdened 
with this world’s goods, but fortunately 
the matter came under the notice of the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., 
who offered to pay the costs of any ex- 
periments Lukin might wish to make. 

He made good use of this sign of 
Royal favour, and bought a Norwegian 
yawl, to which he fitted a belt of cork, 
which projected nine inches in the thickest 
part, and gradually tapered off fore and 
aft. Air chambers in the bows and stern, 
as well as in the centre of the vessel, 
rendered it as buoyant as a cork, but 
he afterwards had to add an iron keel to 
give it stability. On trying his invention 
he found it in every way satisfactory, 
and it was patented. 

It is proverbial that inventors, like 
prophets, have no honour in their own 
country. The Government officials of 
that day and generation were enmeshed 
in the red tape of precedent, and as there 
had never been a former attempt in the 
direction of a life-saving boat, they saw 
no reason why there should be one then. 

But for the patronage of the Rev. Dr. 
Shairp, of Bamborough, who had a 
fishing-coble converted by Lukin, it is 
exceedingly probable that the coach- 
builder would never have had an opportu- 
nity of knowing if his idea were really 
practicable in a rough sea and with 
unfavourable conditions. His anxiety on 
these points was soon set at rest, for 
within a short time the boat was the 
means of saving several lives. 

In 1834 the man who gave the lifeboat 
to the world died, his brave spirit almost 
broken by the callousness of an un- 
sympathetic Government. He sleeps in 
the little churchyard of Hythe, within 
sound of the breakers, which sing the 
requiem of one who did so much to rob 
the sea of its terrors. 

FELIX BAKER. 
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A Complete Yuletide Story. By Annie | 


7 OOD-BYE, Andy! I shall look 
G out for you to-morrow night. 

You will have so much to tell 
me; such good news, I hope!” 

“T shall do my best, dear girl. If I 
lose it, it will not be for want of trying. 
Farewell, sweetheart ! ”’ 

In another moment Christine Allen 
was watching the train as it slowly 
steamed out of Lingly Station, and, 
with a pretty little wave of the hand, 
and half a sigh—for the train was carry- 
ing with it all her love and all her hopes— 
she turned away and started in the direc- 
tion of home. 

The Rev. Andrew Delmar was bound 
for Elvystoke, a small town at the other 
end of the county. The living of Elvy- 
stoke, which was vacant, was in the gift 
of five trustees, who had invited, by 
advertisement in the leading Church 
papers, applications for the benefice. 
Of the two hundred and seventy-three 
applicants who answered the advertise- 
ment, the trustees had selected three to 
preach before them in _ turn, on 
consecutive Sunday mornings, _ their 
intention being to appoint as vicar the 
one whose sermon should give the 
greatest satisfaction. The benefice was, 
as times go, a good one. The vicar really 
did receive—what few of his neighbours 
could boast of getting—a living. It 
would mean everything to Andrew 
Delmar if he were appointed; and he 
was already one of the selected three. 
He was the last of the trio to preach 
the trial sermon. 

He had just come to a parting of the 
ways. He was curate of Lingly, and a 


few weeks before his old rector had died. 
A new rector was coming, who, being a 
young and active man, felt equal to 
working the parish without a curate’s 
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bean’t nobbut a curate; but moind ye, 
and maark my words, he’s as good as 
the best of ’em! And ye’ll all know ut 
afore long!” 

As the train slid into the station of 
sroadmote Junction, where Andrew had 
to ‘change, he caught sight of a clergy- 
inan on the platform whom he seemed 
to know. 

Hastily seizing his bag, he jumped 
vut, and found that he was right. It 
was Meadows, an old college chum. 

“Hallo, Meadows!” he cried. ‘‘ How 
are you? What are you doing in 
these parts ?” 

“Delmar! Why, you've not altered 
a bit, old boy! Got a living down this 
way—eh ?” 

“No, not yet. 
just after one.” 

And he went on to tell Meadows about 
his curacy, and how he was now a 
selected candidate for Elvystoke. 

“Going to preach, are you ? 
wish you luck !”’ said his friend. 

“Thanks,” returned Andrew. ‘“ What 
are you doing here, Meadows ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m on my way to Stoningham. 
I’m going to take the duty to-morrow 
for Rostock. You remember Rostock, 
of Corpus? I mean the one we used 
to call Puffy Rostock ?”’ 

This launched them upon old college 
days, and they were deep in reminis- 
cences when their conversation was 
suddenly interrupted by an exclamation 
from Meadows. 

“Hallo!” he cried. 
be my train over there. 
bye, old chap!” 

He snatched up his bag and rushed off 
to the opposite platform. 

“Write to me at Stoningham; I 
shall be there till Thursday!” He 
shouted the words over his shoulder as 
he hurried along. 

Five minutes after Andrew had taken 
his seat in the train which was to take 
him to his destination. 

At Elvystoke the 





But as it happens I’m 
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“That must 
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curate of Lingly 


was to be the guest of Squire Longsdon, 
a local magnate—justice of the peace, 
deputy-lieutenant of the county, and, 
naturally, chairman of the trustees of the 
living. The Hall, where generations of 
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Longsdons had lived and_ flourished 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth, was 
about a couple of miles from the rail- 
way-station, on the Canby road, which, 
indeed, ran through the park. 

It had been arranged that Andrew 
should come on in the Canby coach, 
which met the train by which he arrived. 
But as the evening was delightfully fine, 
and as there was plenty of time before 
dinner, Andrew determined to send his 
bag on by the coach, to be left at the 
Hall, while he himself walked up through 
the bridle-path. 

The Longsdons were nice, amiable. old 
people, very willing to give him a kind 
welcome. He was vexed to find that 
his bag had not arrived. No doubt, as 
there were no passengers for the Hall in 
the coach, the bag had been left at the 
Blue Boar, at the corner of the lane, to 
be brought on by their boy, as the 
squire explained. 

“But we mustn’t wait for it, Mr. 
Delmar,” he continued. ‘ Stokes will 
show you your room. Dinner is ready, 
I believe.” 

Andrew learnt a good deal during the 
evening about the parish, its special 
circumstances and needs, the schools, 
and other parochial institutions; in all 
of which he displayed the keenest 
interest. 

When the time for retiring came, 
Andrew learnt, to his annoyance, that 
his bag had not yet arrived. Stokes 
had sent to the Blue Boar for it, but it 
was not there. Andrew apologised 
profusely for all the trouble he was 
giving, saying that he remembered 
distinctly having seen the porter place 
the bag in the coach. 

“Oh, don’t mention that!” said his 
host. “We can rig you up for the 
night. Stokes, just see that Mr. 
Delmar has everything that he wants. 
The Canby coach comes through in good 
time in the morning, and will bring your 
bag back, I am sure. It’s just like that 
idiot Brown to have forgotten all about 
it. Your bag is snug enough inside the 
coach at the present moment, and you'll 
get it right enough to-morrow. Don’t 
let it disturb your night’s rest on any 
account.” 

















In the morning it turned out exactly 
as Squire Longsdon had foreseen. The 
bag had been forgotten at the Blue 
Boar, and again at Canby; and as it 
was now nearly ten o’clock, Andrew 
gave directions for the bag to be taken 
on to the church for him. 

He reckoned on a quiet hour in the 
vestry for a final look at his sermon, to 
steady his thoughts and prepare himself 
for the ordeal. Going to the bag he took 
out his robes to shake them free from 
the creases caused by the packing. 
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could another man’s sermon matter to 
him? Yet he read on. The sermon 
began to interest him and hold his 
attention. He could not help reading. 
A good preacher himself, he knew good 
work in others. When he had finished it 
he read it again. The sermon fascinated 
him. He had no idea that Meadows 
had such a gift. What eloquence there 
was; what insight into human nature ; 
what knowledge of life; what analysis 
of motive; what language—so direct, 
so lucid ! 

Andrew was in great perplexity. The 
congregation was even now arriving ; 
indeed, the church was well-nigh full. 
What was he to do for a sermon? He 
could not go into the church and not 
preach at all—that was out of the ques- 
tion. A sermon must be preached. 

The question was—What was to be 
done ? “I have lost my own sermon,” 
he said, “‘ through no fault of my own. 
It has gone beyond recovery and beyond 
recall. This has come into my hand by 
some mysterious ordering of things. 
There is no help for it. I must preach 
this.” 

And preach it he did. He was hesitat- 
ing and self-conscious at first, but as he 
went on the language of the sermon 
acquired the same mastery as before over 
his mind and spirit. His delivery be- 
came earnest, fervent, impassioned ; his 
voice compelled sympathy. The con- 
gregation listened spellbound. It was a 
perfect piece of elocution, united to 
glowing imagination and sublime teach- 
ing. 

When - Andrew retired to the vestry 
after the service, a very tempest of con- 
flicting emotions held him. It was with 
difficulty that he could control himself. 
This agitation became greater as the 
squire and three other gentlemen entered 
the vestry. 

“Mr. Delmar,” said the squire, “I 
listened to your admirable sermon this 
morning with the greatest satisfaction— 
and so, I may say, did my fellow trustees. 
I am only sorry that Mr. Goff, the fifth 
gentleman, was not present as well. But 
the loss was his. We four have just had 
a hurried consultation, and as we are 
unaiimous, that decided the question. 
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It now becomes my pleasant duty to 
inform you that we, as trustees, have 
decided to appoint you to the living. We 
shall send you an official notification of 
your election to the benefice in the 
course of the week; but allow me at 
once, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself, to offer you my sincere con- 
gratulations.” 

Andrew could say nothing. The 
thoughts rushed fast and furious through 
his mind. Here, then, were all his most 
cherished hopes at last realised, his 
dearest wishes fulfilled. A home, work 
he loved, the wife of his heart—all were 
his now. 

Yet what right had he to a livmg 
obtained, as this practically was, under 
false pretences? He had preached to 
the evident and undeniable satisfaction 
of the trustees; but what of that? It 
was another’s sermon that had gained 
their approbation. He had perhaps a 
right to preach that sermon in _ the 
emergency in which he was placed, and 
in fulfilment of a public duty; but he 
could not, consistently with truth and 
honour, accept a benefice which was 
being offered to him as the consequence 
of that sermon having been approved. 
The living of Elvystoke, if anyone’s, was 
Meadows’ ! 

The struggle was severe but brief. 

“Mr. Longsdon,” he said, speaking 
with great deliberation, “I am much 
obliged to you for your kindness, but I 
am unable to accept the living!” 

The trustees looked at the young 
preacher, and then at one another. An 
awkward silence followed. 

“Tt is evident, Mr. Delmar,” said the 
squire, then, “that owing to the strain 
and excitement of this morning, you are 
hardiy yourself. Therefore, I do not 
think that we should be right in taking 
your decision as final or irrevocable. 
You must take a little time to consider 
your position, and let us have a final 
answer when we send you the formal 
offer, which will reach you in the course 
of this week.” 

“You are very good; I am very 
grateful to you, gentlemen,” replied 
Andrew; ‘“‘ but——” 

The squire interrupted him. 
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“If you will excuse me, I shall walk 
on to the Hall and leave you to follow. 
You will have ample time for lunch 
before your train goes.” 

When the trustees went out, and 
Andrew was left alone to his reflections, 
he felt that he must adhere to his 
original decision. The longer he delayed, 
the greater was the danger that he might 
yield to the temptation to forget honour 
and truth. He determined not to 
follow the squire to the Hall, or to see 
him again, but to leave the place at once. 

He wrote a few lines to the squire to 
excuse himself from lunch. He trusted 
that Mr. Longsdon would not take an 
unfavourable view of his conduct, which 
might seem strange and even eccentric, 
but which was made necessary by events 
which he could not now enter into. He 
could only, in conclusion, beg the squire’s 
indulgence, and thank him for his kind- 
ness. 

He sent off tne note by the sexton, and 
hastily packing the robes into the bag, 
which was not his bag, he left the sacred 
building. 

He had some hours to wait before his 
train was due, so he determined to walk 
on to the next station up the line, and 
take the train from there. The five- 
mile walk would quiet his mind. 

As he gained the brow of the hill over- 
topping the little town, he turned to take 
one last look at the place. There beneath 
him it lay, clean and beautiful, in the 
holy quiet of an English Sunday. Happy 
homes of simple folk dwelling apart from 
the smoke and din of the busy cities, with 
the clear blue of heaven above them, 
and the undimmed glory of sunshine to 
gladden their hearts. And in their 
midst, like a kind, watchful mother, 
stood the church. He turned. 

“No,” he cried aloud, “it can’t be 
mine !”” 

Christine was on the platform of 
Lingly Station to welcome her conquer- 
ing hero. That he had been successful 
she had no doubte 

She had arranged that she should meet 
him and bring him home to Mrs. Allen’s 
to supper. What a sweet evening they 
would spend together now the trial was 
over and success assured. 
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When Andrew found himself again in 
his rooms he determined to write that 
night without delay to Meadows, telling 
him he was sending back the unlucky bag. 
He gave him to understand how much 
the unfortunate mistake had cost him. 
At the same time Andrew could nof help 
congratulating him—perhaps he mani- 
fested the least trace of bitterness in doing 
so—on the admirable matter and style 
of the sermon which had gained the offer 
of the living. 

“But could I honourably accept a 
living which was offered me mainly on 
the ground that the trustees approved of 
a sermon which was yours ?”’ he wrote. 
‘“ The living, if offered to anyone, ought 
to be offered to you. I had but one 
course open to me; and then and there 
I declined it. The official offer has 
yet to reach me; but my decision is 
final.”’ 

The morning post on Tuesday brought 
a reply from Meadows, in which he said 
that he was returning Andrew’s bag, with 
many sincere regrets for the foolish and 
unfortunate mistake he had made. He 
thought Andrew had been over-scrupulous 
in declining the living off-hand, simply 
because the sermon he had preached 
happened to be not hisown. Delmar had 
quite as much right to the sermon as 
he had himself; indeed, it was no more 
his than it was Delmar’s. To tell the 
truth, it was nothing more nor less than a 
translation and abridgment of a sermon 
of Massillon’s ! 

In the meantime Christine had formed 
a plan of her own. On the Sunday 
evening she had determined that she 
would go over to Elvystoke the next day 
and call on Mrs. Longsdon, and, if possible, 
see the squire himself and tell him every- 
thing. She was concerned that Andrew’s 
conduct should be put in the right light ; 
and as she was sure that he himself would 
never write a word to explain how it came 
to pass that he had refused the living, 
she resolved to let all the circumstances 
be known. She felt a little timid 
when on Monday morning she con- 
fided in her mother the scheme which 
she had made up her mind to carry 
out, 

“And you will come, too, mother dear, 
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won't you ? It will be splendid to have 
the matter cleared up and Andy’s conduct 
explained. The Longsdons are sure to be 
nice to us. They are only too anxious to 
have Andy there, I am sure.” 

Christine had little difficulty in per- 
suading her mother to make the journey 
to Elvystoke. They found the Longs- 
dons all they could have wished when 
they reached the Hall on Monday after- 
noon. 

“Christine must tell you the story,” 
said Mrs. Allen. And Christine did so. 

The squire was delighted with her, 
and glad, withal, to have the explanation 
of what seemed to be an act of mere 
caprice in Mr. Delmar in refusing the 
benefice. 

““ Well, Miss Allen, I am very pleased to 
hear what you say. We were afraid that 
Mr. Delmar had taken a sudden dislike to 
something in the place, or to the church 
itself. The meeting of the trustees is 
fixed for Wednesday next. I shall now 
be in a position to put matters in a right 
light, and there can be but one result, I 
think. Mr. Delmar has to thank you— 
I am sure you will agree with me, Mrs. 
Allen, that Mr. Delmar has to thank your 
daughter for the part she has so pluckily 
taken, and we ourselves are much indebted 
to her also. Iam glad to know the truth, 
and I honour and respect Mr. Delmar for 
his conscientious conduct, which does 
him credit both as a clergyman and a 
gentleman.” 

Poor Christine, now that the strain 
was over, and the part to which she had 
nerved herself played, could no longer 
restrain her tears. 


Three days after, the same post which 
brought the official letter to Andrew 
brought also a private letter to him from 
the squire. Then, for the first time 
Andrew learnt what Christine had done 
for him. 

The Rev. Andrew Delmar is now vicar 
of Elvystoke, and Mrs. Delmar is beloved 
by all the parishioners, and she is a 
favourite at the Hall. The poor—to 
whose needs she ministers with inde- 
fatigable zeal—have never had a kinder 
or truer friend. 


ANNIE FOXWFLL 
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me to write a short account of 

‘the incidents of my youth.” 

Now, if he had asked me to tell 
something about the accidents of my 
youth I could have managed that; but 
the incidents—why, I never suffered 
from any; or if I did, they were 
neither diverting nor instructive, and so 
[ have forgotten them. 

My memory has a knack of retain- 
ing the painful adventures of my youth 
rather than the pleasurable, hence I 
remember the accidents and not the 
incidents—unless by incidents the 
Editor means the whippings, and 
these I will not remember. There was 
nothing accidental about them; they 
were mostly deliberate and vigorous! 

My earliest adventure was con- 
nected with a wheelbarrow. A de- 
voted admirer presented me with a 
splendid blue-and-red barrow when I 
was of the venerable age of four. 
There still lingers somewhere in that 
part of my brain where memory has 
its abode a dim and hazy vision of an 
enthusiastic crowd of boys gazing in 
rapture at that new wheelbarrow. 
The scene changes, and I see myself 
seated triumphantly in my _ one- 
wheeled carriage, while one of those 
boys essays to wheel me down the 
steep hill in front of my. home. We 
went down that hill—we went down it 
at breakneck speed. My charioteer 
soon lost all control, and barrow and 
boys came tumbling down, kicking 
and screaming—not the barrow, but 
the boys—and lay in one bruised and 
bleeding heap at the bottom. To 
this day I feel — pure imagination — 
the awful sensation of rushing down 
that hill, and—what is no imagina- 
tion—I bear upon my body the marks 
of that wondrous journey. I was not 
given to moralising in those juvenile 
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There was another infantile adven- 
ture that is deeply impressed on my 
mind, because it was also warmly 
impressed on my body. I used to 
sleep alone in a large bed-room, a 
candle being left to light me to slumber. 
As I grew older an effort was made 
by my nurse to wean me from my 
nightly candle. It was moved from 
the table to the door, and from the 
door to the head of the stairs. This 
last move was too much for me. I 
ordered the nurse in lordly tones to 
move it back. She refused. I howled. 
Then my mother arrived on the scene. 
I would neither be coaxed nor reasoned 
with. I simply continued the policy 
of howling. Then came the stern 
words: “‘ The candle will remain at 
the head of the stairs, and if you 
do not stop howling I shall whip 
you!” 

And with that parting shot she 
turned and went downstairs. 

My evil temper mastered me, and, 
jumping out of bed, I gave that candle- 
stick a kick, and it went hurtling and 
spluttering down the stairs after my 
mother. Then I turned and fied. 
My courage had completely evapo- 
rated. I was so terrified I could not 
find my bed, and ascending footsteps 
brought further terror to my tremb- 
ling heart. There seemed to be no 
bed in that room; I stumbled over a 
chair. Then there fell upon me a 
giant hand and then—— 

From that wight the candlestick I 
kicked downstairs never returned. 

I have ofttimes moralised over that 
“accident ’’—I really think it was an 
incident, not an accident—since the 
days of my youth. When my temper 
is tried, I remember that candle 
scene, and how profitless it all was as 
regards securing me “ more light.’ 
And, after all, most of us as we grow 
older not only learn that bad temper is 
profitless but sinful, and too fre- 
quently the mother of other sins—bad 
language, for example. 

My next painful experience was in 
connection with the gift of a shilling. 
I had the dearest aunt in the world. 
She used to stuff my pockets with a 
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vast variety of lollipops whenever she 
paid us one of her flying visits. 

One day she arrived without any 
“‘tuck,’’? and I wept. Then, in the 
generosity of her heart, but with some 
asperity of language, she handed me a 
shilling, saying: ‘‘ There, you greedy 
boy, you only love me for my ’pops!”’ 

My feelings were deeply wounded. 
I took that shilling, and went to the 
village shop and bought twelve penny 
sugar-buns. The shopman tucked them 
in my pinafore, and I started for home. 

I had barely travelled twenty yards, 
when a bun wriggled out of my pina- 
fore and rolled along the pathway. I 
stooped to pick it up, and in doing so 
I let go one corner of my garment. 
Out rolled the buns. Then I tried 
picking them up, and putting them back 
one by one. As soon as I got eight or 
nine safely packed in my pinafore the 
corner would give way, and out the 
buns would jump. 

I fought those buns furiously for 
half an hour. They seemed to be 
living, tumbling, rolling imps that 
objected to being imprisoned in my 
bosom. A kind-hearted passer-by came 
to the rescue, and I staggered towards 
home clutching fast my burden. 

I arrived in the crowded drawing- 
room dirty, dusty, tear-stained, and, 
opening my pinafore, I hurled those 
sugar-buns at the feet of my astonished 
relative, shouting in angry tones, 
‘‘There now! am I a greedy boy ?” 
And then I sat down on the floor and 
lifted up my voice and wept. 

I remember being clasped in the 
arms of that sweetest of sweet aunts, 
as she cried: ‘‘Oh, you darling, dirty, 
funny boy!’ And she swept me out of 
the room into the nursery. 

I am very proud of that sugar-bun 
adventure. A boy who could carry 
a dozen luscious buns a quarter of a 
mile and not even have a bite surely 
demonstrated effectively that he was 
master of his appetite ! 

Thus early I began to learn self- 
control, and ever since I have en- 
deavoured, by the grace of God, ‘‘to 
keep my body in temperance, sober- 
ness, and chastity.’ 
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week I lived in lodgings in the town. 
The road home from the town lies 
through the Valley of the Shadows, 
a long, dreary, lonely glen. 

I remember one Saturday night it 
was nearly midnight when I got clear. 
of the booking-office and started to 
tramp six or seven miles down through 
the lonely glen to get home. The road 
had a bad name. It is the highway 
between one seaport and another, and 
there were ugly stories about men 
being knocked down and robbed. 

I was just entering this dark defile, 
blacker than a wolf’s jaw, when sud- 
denly I thought my heart would leave 
me, and then it came leaping back to 
me. About one hundred yards ahead, 
in the densest of the darkness, there 
suddenly rang out a great, strong, 
cheery voice : 

“Ts that you, Johnny ?” 

It was my father—the bravest, 
strongest man I ever knew. He knew 
it was a black, dark, gruesome night, 
and that I was nervous—for if I was 
his son, as I aim for strength, I was 
my mother’s, for a kind of nervous- 
ness shot all through me; and, like a 
father, he arranged to be waiting for 
me at the worst of it, at the blackest of 
it, just where my fears would be worst 
and my nervousness greatest. : 

Many a time since, when things 
have been getting very black and 
gloomy round about me, I have heard 
a Voice greater than any earthly 
parent cry: “ Fear not, for I am with 
thee!’’ And lo, God’s foot is rising 
and falling on the road beside us as 
we tread the journey of life! Don’t 
let us forget that. 

When _ between’ seventeen and 
eighteen years old I was terribly 
anxious about religion. 

I wanted to get into the light, but I 
never could have stayed to an after- 
meeting ; so I can sympathise with 
the people who, when a second meet- 
ing 1s mentioned, just bolt as if the 
police were after them. At last Il 
wrote to my minister from the office. 
I said something like this: ‘‘ I cannot 
say I am very anxious, but I feel I 
ought to decide. If I do not decide 





for Christ, the world won’t allow me 
to be half-hearted.”’ 

Two or three days passed before 
the reply came. I tore it open and 
read : 

““My dear John,—You will never 
know, unless you become a minister 
yourself, how glad I am to get such 
a frank letter from you about your 
salvation. I am _ glad you have 
fastened on a text. It is a good one, 
and I will join controversy with you 
there. You say you believe all about 
Jesus Christ, but you do not feel a bit 
better. Now, I put it this way: 
Which am I to believe—you who, 
after consulting with your feelings, 
pronounce your own verdict on your- 
self and say you cannot be saved be- 
cause you do not feel any the better ; 
or am I to believe God, speaking in His 
Word, and pronouncing His verdict, 
and saying that if you believe in 
Christ, as you say you do, you are 
saved, and you will be saved for ever 
and ever ?”’ 

The minister clinched it by adding : 
“‘ Besides, John, I am surprised that a 
lad of your education and upbringing 
should quote Scripture so badly. It 
is not. ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and you will never feel a bit 
the better for it.’ ”’ 

That took me down a great many 
pegs. I was believing in myself—in 
my own heart. And the Scripture 
says: “‘He that trusteth in his own 
heart is a’’—philosopher ? No—“ is 
a fool.’’ And philosopher in that sense 
is just fool writ large. 

That is how it came to me. I had 
no great feelings; I did not shout 
“Hallelujah! ” for I am a Presbyterian, 
and they are not of the shouting kind. 
But I saw what it is to trust in Jesus 
and be saved, just as you are, imme- 
diately, without any feelings up or 
down. I went out and took a walk 
along the platform. I thought I 
would not fling up the ticket-office 
window just yet. It was my first 
walk in the light of salvation. 

From that time it has been my 
supremest delight to preach the un- 
searchable riches of the Divine love. 
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A Complete Christmas Story. By a Popular Auth 


I 
“ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 
What 


HAT sparkling sunshine ! 
smiles on the faces of the 


“shoppers ”’ as they hurried on 
their happy errands. It was the eve of 
Christmas. Christmas good-cheer filled 
the air with delicious odours, laughed 
from the laden counters, and _ burst 
through gaping baskets. The spirit of 
gratitude and praise was abroad. But 
Peter Scott scowled. That gentleman 
had a caller—the Rev. John Eastman, 
pastor of a small charge in the town of 
Dunbar. Over against the church was 
Peter Scott’s house. There he lived 
alone, save for the company of a man- 
of-all-work. Once upon a time there 
had been a Mrs. Scott, and a Peter Scott 
junior. One was dead, and the other 
married, and “ the old man,” as gossips 
called him, lived all alone now. 

““T am sorry, very sorry,” the Rev. 
Mr. Eastman was saying. ‘I thought 
you would enjoy having a hand in this 
work. My own dinner will taste better 
to-morrow for having helped to feed 
the hungry children. I wanted to share 
this joy with you.” 

“You are kind to remember me.” 
The crunching of thin ice under the 
hurrying feet of passers in the street 
had a warmer sound than Peter Scott’s 
clear-cut, deliberate words. “I have 
nothing to give. I do not believe in 
such giving. And what is more, Mr. 
Preacher, so weil have I studied the world 
for nearly half a century that I am safe 
in saying this: When I find a thoroughly 
unselfish person I will pay over the sum 
of {200 to use as that person sees fit.”’ 

“Do you mean this? Are you sin- 
cere ?” 

“ Most certainly I am sincere. 
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away from him into the Christmas 
sunshine. ' 


The day was almost over. The hungry 
children had gone home, feasted to 
repletion. Family gatherings were break; 
ing up “ until next year,”’ or “ lingering 
just a little longer” in the charm of 
reunion. 

Margaret Hutchins and her brother 
George had been busy all day. Their 
family “circle” numbered just two, and 
through the day they had been searching 
out hearts “lonelier still” to cheer. 
They had just finished singing a Christmas 
hymn. Margaret turned frum the piano 
and looked up into her brother’s face. 

“ George, what did St. Paul mean by 
saying: ‘As poor, yet making many 
rich’ ?” 

“About what you have meant all 
day long, my sister. Have you not been 
giving yourself — singing to the old 
people, reading to the sick, telling stories 
to the children ? You have made some 
richer to-day.” 

“Oh, yes; but—I want money! Then 
I could give in reality.” 

“What do you make of this other 
declaration of Paul’s: ‘ Unto every one 
of us is given grace according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ ?” 

She pondered the question, and then 
said brightly : 

““T see!” 

‘“ What do you see, Margaret ?” 

“Lots of things—richness in poverty 
—richness for others.” 

““ What is ‘ grace’ ?”’ 

“Grace ? I think it is just everything 
good and beautiful and true that lived in 
the heart of Jesus.” 

“What made you think of the text 
to-night, Margaret ?”’ 

“| want to make it my text for next 
year. We are so poor, and I thought it 
would perhaps teach me the secret of true 
wealth—how to bless the world without 
money. ” 

“ T will take it with you, sister. 
help each other.” 


II 


THE New Year came. 
grew grimmer and colder. 


We will 


Peter Scott 
Pound by 


pound, tens by tens, hundreds by hundreds 
his wealth piled up. His skin was as 
yellow as one of his gold pieces, but 
lustreless. His house was no longer the 
dull abode it had been. A little orphaned 
granddaughter had come there to live. 
She was a winsome, wee thing, this 
Dorothy Temple, with a heart as full of 
love as her yellow curls were full of 
sunshine. But there was no one to 
appreciate her loving spirit in the house 
over against the church. Her big brown 
eyes grew wistful and hungry. A woman 
was hired to “take care” of Dorothy, 
but Peter Scott’s selection was unfortu- 
nate. The child could have chosen 
better for herself. Between two cold 
hearts her soul was starved. But God 
had not forgotten wee Dorothy Temple. 

One day a dread whisper went through 
professional circles — smallpox! The 
disease spread; the whisper grew. An 
epidemic was in full swing. Nurses were 
scarce, doctors scarcer. Private houses 
were used as hospitals. It was a reign of 
terror. 

And Dorothy Temple fell ill. It was 
just as well. She had been heartsick a 
long time. Her illness now was more 
heartsickness than anything else. While 
she lay suffering, old Peter Scott made a 
discovery—the love in the heart of a 
little child had begotten a tenderness 
in his own. But he could not make her 
understand now. She lay in a dull 
stupor, or grieved bitterly. His bony, 
rough hands hurt her, and his unused 
arms were not a restful place for her little 
aching limbs. She cried day and night 
for ‘‘mother dear,” and he could not 
coinfort her. 

One dreary afternoon Margaret 
Hutchins and her brother were walking 
leisurely home. There was no need to 
hurry. Business was barely moving. 
The epidemic had full sway. As they 
passed by the little church a sharp cry 
startled them. On his steps stood old 
Peter Scott, his thin hair tossed by the 
chilly wind, his eyes distracted, his 
hands thrust out in appeal. 

Brother and sister stood still. 

“For the love of God!” cried the old 
man—“ for the love of God! She’s 
dying!” 


























i we 
The coming of wee Dorothy Temple, sent of God to loosen, with baby fingers, the d of his hard heart 
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“ What is it ?” asked George, taking a 
step forward, but pushing his sister back. 
“A doctor ?”’ 

“No, no! She’s dying! I can’t sing 
to her, and I can’t pray!” 

There had been a public call for nurses. 
Margaret and her brother had talked it 
all over the night before, and had decided 
to join the ranks of the rescuers. The 
girl laid her hand on her brother’s, and 
spoke to ‘ the old man.” 

“ Teli us,” she said, “‘ who is dying ? 

“My Dorothy—my baby—my boy’s 
motherless baby!” 

“George, you remember what we said 
last night ? I am going in—‘ for the love 
of God.’ Good-bye, dear.” 

And before either man realised what 
was being done, the brave girl was inside 
the infected house and following a pitiful 
little moan that crept through the half 
open doors. 

“Is you my own mother dear? Did 
God send you ?” 

The feverish little lips could hardly 
lisp the sweet baby-words. 

“Yes, darling ; God sent me.’ 

“Oh, mother dear, do sing ‘Hush, my 
babe!’ Grandpa can’t sing to Dorothy.” 

And Margaret sang the old lullaby, 
gathering the little one close in her arms. 
How the child had ached for such mother- 
ing ! 

“It’s time for ‘ Now I lay me,’ mother 
dear. Isn’t it your turn to-night ? 
Dorothy’s so tired.” 

“Yes, precious. It’s mother’s turn.” 

And, following the lead of the hungry 
heart, Margaret repeated softly the lullaby 
prayer of the world’s little ones; and 
while she whispered the last line the 
child’s hot, tired lids drooped in softest 
sleep. 

“You will not go? I will pay you— 
pay you well. You will not go?” 
pleaded Peter Scott. ‘“‘ You need not 
work. Just stay by her. She would 
have died for want of a prayer. Stay— 
stay! I have money. You shall have 
all you ask.” 

“I did not come for money,” answered 
Margaret. “‘ Only because I was needed 
—‘for the love of God.’ Yes, I will 
stay.” 

Before Dorothy was out of danger the 
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old man was stricken down. . Margaret 
sent a message to her brother : 

“If you come here now it may mean a 
soul won for Christ.” 

Hired help had fled, in spite of the 
love of money. For the love of God, 
by the grace according to the measure 
of the gift of Christ, the unloved and 
loveless old man and his little grand- 
daughter were watched over day and 
night by the brother. and sister; while 
to and fro went the Rev. John Eastman, 
praying, ever praying, that the stricken 
old man might live to know and love God. 


Iil 


CuristmMAS Day had come again. 
George and Margaret had been untouched 
by the contagion. Health was fast re- 
turning to the town. There was to be 
a special service in the little church in 
memory of those who had “ gone away,” 
and of praise for the lives spared. 

It was a solemn service. Never had 
pastor prayed or people sung as they 
did that day. Tears and thanks blended 
in petition and hymn. The text was 
announced : “ As poor, yet making many 
rich.” After the text a long pause. 
Then, with a voice thrilling with emotion, 
the pastor said : 

“My sermon to-day is a story—a 
beautiful story—true, every word of it. 
The actors are sitting among you.” 

Margaret twisted her head a bit, wonder- 
ing who, in the quiet membership of their 
church, had been part of “a story.’ 
He had asked her for a text, and she, 
not dreaming of what was coming, gave 
him her ‘“‘ word for the year.” 

Without names, John Eastman told 
of his visit to “a certain rich man” a 
year before; of the strange challenge 
to be shown one unselfish soul; of the 
coming of wee Dorothy Temple, sent of 
God to loosen, with baby fingers, the door 
of his hard heart; the visit of the scourge, 
the flying hirelings, the appeal “ for the 
love of God”; the brother and sister 
who counted not their lives dear unto 
themselves, the song, the prayer, the 
service, the sacrifice, and the restored 
lives. 

Before the story was finished everyone 
knew who they were—the four who had 
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A HEART OF STONE 


been thus brought into one life-chapter ; 
but not even Margaret, with her cheeks 
hot and her heart beating, was ready 
for the climax. 

From a corner of the chapel rose up 
“the old man.’”’ No one had seen him 
enter, but all eyes were turned in his 
direction now. There was a suppressed 
feeling of excitement as a smile passed 
over the wrinkled face, and his lips 
moved : 

“God has been wonderful in mercy 
towards me,” said Peter Scott, in a tone 
so mellowed and softened that it sounded 
unlike the voice of a year before. “I 
had a heart of stone. I thought all other 
hearts wer: stone. Then I offered {200 
for an unselfish heart, and mocked God. 
First He sent this little child, who loved 
me in my unloveliness. Then He sent 
that brother and sister and their pastor. 
In my illness that ‘ promise to pay’ 
burnt itself on my brain. God laid on 
me a debt I can never meet. I offered 
money to the woman who saved my 
Dorothy’s life. She said she had done it 
only ‘for the love of God.’ The {200 
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God’s Acre 


Peaceful and calm it lies, 
Secure from toil and strife ; 
And who would weep 
For those who sleep 
So gently, waiting for the Life 
Where only sorrow dies ! 


Birds sing their best, Hope’s flower 
Blossoms, serene and fair, 
O’er those who rest, 
In slumber blest, 
Till Life’s Lord shall Himself declare 
His Resurrection Power ! 
A. FREWEN AYLWARD 
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The Gospel 





YP tien was the usual dramatic and 
highly-coloured poster outside the 
theatre, and the usual group of 

men and women was discussing its merits 

and demerits. 

“T don’t know but what I prefer 
the parson’s show to the play,” said an 
elderly man to his 


on the 


A Chat with the Rev. G. Ernest Thor 


sooner had | 1 
ushered into 
room. 

“ Versatile a 
I caught sight « 
a case of gai 
Japanese print 





companion, whowas (7 


staring at a bill 
stating that the Rev. 
G. Ernest Thorn 


would hold a ser- 
vice in the Crown 
Theatre, Peckham, 
the following Sun- 
day, ‘‘ as usual.” 

“New idea com- 
bining the Church 
with the Stage, isn’t 
it ?”’ asked the other. 
‘But his perform- 
ance last night was 
fine. He seems to 
take to the boards 
as natural as he does 
to the pulpit.” 

The Rev. G. Ernest 
Thorn has been 
much in the public | 
eye of late, and the 











question put by the 
nameless gentleman 
above has been asked by thousands of 
people all over the country. 

I made my way to the minister’s house. 
It bore the stamp of its tenant’s per- 
sonality on the bricks. Two or three 
posters advertised the Crown meetings ; 
a typewritten notice read: “ Absolutely 
no tickets left for the Crown. Do not 
ring.” Another notified the fact that 
‘“‘ All applications for relief are to be 
made to Sister Helena.” 

“‘ Business man as well as parson and 
actor, apparently,” I thought. 

My suspicions were confirmed ; 
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The Rev. G. Ernest Thorn 
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Stage 


ig the bell than I was 
[r. Thorn’s reception- 


,”’ I mentally noted, as 
a Dutch figure in china, 
‘coloured butterflies, a 
yard long, an engraving 

of “ Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage,” and a 
photograph of one 
of Tinworth’s 
panels. 

“You want to 
know why I ap- 
peared on the 
stage?”’ began the 
alert minister, open- 
ing letters and tele- 
grams as he spoke. 
“The idea was cer- 
tainly out of the 
rut of ordinary 
Church procedure ; 


but special _ needs 
demand _ spe@ial 
methods. The 


Apostle Paul, writ- 
ing to the Church 
of Corinth and con- 
fronting the lawless 
and sinful condition 
of the city, made 
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lives, and secure them for Jesus Christ. 
The command was given in_ the 
parable to go out in the highways and 
hedges and compel the wanderers to 
come in. I do not believe that simply 
singing in the street, or even speaking 
in the street, will arrest the attention 
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A group representing “‘People of Palestine.”’ The 
Thorn is the first figure to the left 


of the people with whom we most desire 
to come in contact. I believe the 
dramatic instinct is latent in every 
human being, and I appealed to that 
instinct. I have been accused of ‘ play- 


‘ ing to the gallery’; but surely the 


gallery has to be saved ? 

“It is because I feel that the religion 
of Christ is something intensely practical, 
and that all men are members of God’s 
great family, the only difference being 
that some know Him and some do not, 
and that, therefore, it is the bounden 
duty of those who know Him to go 
anywhere and do anything to bring the 
others into touch with Him, that I was 
perfectly willing to appear on the stage 
in any capacity on that Saturday evening. 
And more, that I am perfectly willing 
to appear on any stage and sing the 
‘Glory Song ’ for His sake.”’ 


Mr. Thorn went on opening his letters 
as he spoke, for he is a man of moments, 
and does not waste time. 

“By the way,” he remaiked “a 
peculiarity about all these communications 
referring to my appearance ‘ for one night 
only’ is that, with one exception, ai] my 
adverse critics have for- 
gotten to mention their 
names and addresses ! ”’ 

So many different ac- 
counts of what actually 
happened at the Crown 
Theatre have been pub- 
lished, that I asked Mr. 
Thorn to tell me _ the 
story from his own lips. 
Here it is: 

“I requested the 
management of the 
theatre to allow me to 
appear on the stage 
during the performance 
of a real play ‘ to speak 
a guid word for Jesus 
Christ.’ I did not take 
part in a dialogue, and I 
did not appear in cos- 
tume, I went onexactly 
as I appear every Sunday 
night. 

“IT never had a better 
reception in my life than I 
received from the packed 
audience that Saturday night. For fully 
a minute I could not make myself heard, 
so great was the applause. I thanked 
the staff of the theatre for their courtesy, 
and then I went straight ahead, and told 
the people that ‘ God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth on Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 
You don’t have to be a theologian to 
know that the word ‘ whosoever ’ includes 
theatre-goers as well as church-goers,”’ 
put in Mr. Thorn in parenthesis. « ‘ Out 
of sheer gratitude for what He had done 
for me, I told the audience, I was willing 
to spend my whole life in telling the 
message to others. 

“In few words I outlined the work 
we were privileged to accomplish in 
Peckham, and I said that, while we were 
thankful for the many thousands who 
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THE GOSPEL ON THE STAG 


always gathered to hear us—fully half a 
million since we commenced—we wanted 
to see fresh faces, that other homes might 
be made brighter and other men and 
women brought into contact with the 
Lord Jesus. I spoke in my own style, 
I carried my baton as I do on Sunday 
evenings, and the audience received me 
with the same reverent attention to which 
Iam accustomed at our ordinary meetings. 

‘““ When I had finished I made my exit, 
only to be recalled. On once again 
standing in front of the footlights, a 


voice from the stalls called: ‘Give us 
the “Glory Song.”’’ I did not catch the 
words, and they were repeated. This 
time they were heard in other parts of 
the house, and from all quarters a desire 
was expressed to have the ‘ Glory Song.’ 

“The chorus was taken up magnifi- 
cently, aud to hear the audience in 
front, and the members of the company 
behind, trying to join in the words which 
have become so familiar to us was very 
pathetic.” 

The Sunday evening services at the 
Crown Theatre were begun some five 
vears ago. It was Mr. Thorn’s attempt 
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Thorn’s Gospel message 
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whether the Crown Theatre services had 
caused a falling off in his own special 
“trade.” His reply was convincing : 

‘““Peckham’s a changed place since 
Mr. Thorn’s been here,” he said. ‘‘ Why, 
he’s taken 5,000 pledges at: the theatre. 
It’s the lowering of the liquor what 
puts people into gaol.” 

I mentioned this fact to Mr. Thorn. 
In reply he handed a letter to me from 
a railway-man, who had lived the life of 
a gambler and drunkard for sixteen 
years. Here is an extract from it : 

‘Last February my wife and I were 
invited to attend the Crown meetings. 
At: first we refused, but ultimately con- 
sented to go. We were touched with 
what we saw and heard, and on the 
19th of March I signed the pledge, for 
I could not help doing it after hearing 
such a straight talk on the folly of drinking. 
On April 2nd, in the after-meeting, I 
openly confessed that I would, by the 
grace of God, lead a Christian life. A 
fortnight after my wife did the same. 

““T would like to say, in conclusion, 
that that visit to the Crown Theatre 
was the best thing we ever did. Our 
aim now is to love and serve Christ our- 
selves, and to train our children that 
they may grow up men and women 
who are ‘ All for Jesus.’ ”’ 

Mr. Thorn has many organisations in 
connection with his movement. Besides 
the ordinary. services, there is a Childrens’ 
Guild of over 1,000 members; the 
Cripple Girls’ Parlour ; popular Saturday 
evening entertainments, with music and 
cinematograph ; an institute; and a 
wood-chopping establishment for the 
unemployed. 

“T want an Institute on the American 
plan,’ said the genial minister, when I 
asked him how he managed to be here, 
there, and everywhere at the same time. 
“It must have a big auditorium, and 
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offices for all the various guilds and 
classes which go to make up a ‘live’ 
work. Billiard and smoking rooms must 
be included. The women and girls 
ought not to be forgotten; and tuiere 
should be a créche for the babies.” 

Such an institution would do for the 
soul what the hospitals do for the body. 
A score or more of fully equipped and 
skilfully organised churches, all self- 
contained and unhampered by debt, 
would accomplish much for Christ. Mr. 
Thorn is anxious to try the experiment 
when sufficient money is forthcoming. 
It will mean a brighter and a better 
London. 

He has already commenced a work 
which alone should stamp his extensive 
movement as intensely practical. Com- 
mencing with one home, ‘‘ Hope House,” 
he is founding a series of institutions for 
young men and women where, in addition 
to instruction in such trades as dress- 
making, millinery, carpentry, &c., there 
will be cooking classes in the kitchen for 
the girls, and ‘‘hobbies” for the boys. 
The instructors will be men and women 
of earnest Christian character who will 
exercise a moral and spiritual influence 
over their young protégées, and endeavour 
to send them out into life with a good 
foundation for time and eternity. 

“Please ask the. parson to come and 
see my husband,” I’heardfa voice say in 
the adjoining hall. “ He’s in a dreadful 
state, but he won’t have anythink to do 
with nobody else.” It was the third 
time ‘ the unconsecrated Archbishop of 
Peckham,” as some folk call him, had 
been inquired for, and so I took my 
departure ; for the man of new methods 
does not neglect duties which fall to 
the lot of those with less modern ideas. 
His heart is as large as his views are 
broad. 
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Public-School Chapels 


Where Some of our Greatest Statesmen Worshipp 


HERE are two chapels belonging to 
our leading public schools that 


stand out pre-eminently before 
the rest; they have no rivals and no 
equals in any way. But they are so 
dissimilar to each other in many respects 
that it is futile to try to compare them 
so as to award the palm to this one or 
that. So we shall simply name, them, 
and proceed to say a few words about 
each of them in turn. 

The two chapels we refer to are those 
belonging to Eton and Westminster 
schools. Certainly the grandest school- 
chapel in the world is that of West- 
minster, for it is the venerable Abbey 
itself that has, from centuries 
far back in Norman times, done 
duty as the chapel for the boys 
of the West Minster’s great 
school, whether under monastic 
guidance or, later, under the 
renewed foundation and patron- 
age of Elizabeth and her Royal 
successors. 

It would be superfluous to tell 
the story of the world-famed 
Abbey, even did space permit. 
Suffice it to say that a daily 
service is held in it at 9.30 
a.m. for the schoolboys only ; 
that they attend twice on Sun- 
days, morning and afternoon, | 
when all the King’s Scholars 
have to sit in their gowns 
and surplices in the choir, 
whether they can sing or not ; 
that the boys ‘sit on weekdays 
in the famous Poets’ Corner ; 
that they, and they alone, have 
a right to be confirmed whilst 
at school in Henry VII.’s chapel 
there; that they have an ancient 
right to hold one service in the 
Abbey annually, on Queen 
Elizabeth’s Day, all in Latin, 
which is still carried out. 

They see before them every 
day in the Abbey the glorious 
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Henry VI. himself laid its foundation- 
stone so far back as 1442; that it has 
seen some of the greatest statesmen and 
literary lights of all reigns since that time 
gather together as boys within its walls 
to offer up their simple prayers and 
praises to Almighty God; that dt has 
had the lifelong reverence of thousands 
of the noblest of England’s sons. 

Etons chapel is about 150 feet long 
and 40 broad. It has the unusual feature 
of possessing a floor which is thirteen 


one views it from the silver Thames—a 
picture that is world-famed for its splendid 
setting and delightful quiet beauty! That 
simple description on so many photo- 
graphs—“ Eton, from the Thames ’’— 
what a picture it conjures up! 

Yet the beauty and fame of this splendid 
chapel are not all due to its outside. Let 
us not forget that within it is that wonder- 
ful tapestry made by William Morris from 
Burne-Jones’s design, ‘‘ The Adoration of 
the Magi,” and also the charmingly sym- 
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The :nemorials to former Harrovians in the South Aisle of Harrow Chapel. Pillars, walls, windows, floor, pews, 
&c., have all been pressed into service for this purpose 


feet above the level of the quadrangle 
velow, from which a flight of narrow 
steps leads up to it. There are five 
lights to its windows of charming stained 
glass; there are some of the grandest 
buttresses to be found in any similar 
structure ; there are specimens of tracery 
amid its carving which are beautiful 
enough to raise the envy of the finest 
masters of such work 

And what fame this chapel has won 
from that glorious picture it presents as 


bolic picture of “Sir Galahad,’ by 
G..F. Watts. How many Etonians have 
gazed at the latter glorious conception, 
and have been led to follow in the foot- 
steps of “ The Stainless Knight,” who 
can say ? Then there is the magnificent 
screen which was erected as a memento to 
former Etonians who perished in battle ; 
there are memorial windows of the richest 
stained glass; there are a score things that 
render the place unique. Verily the chapel 
at Eton is a dream of beauty and charm. 











PUBLIC-SCHOOL 


There is, perhaps, only one other 
public-school chapel that can claim to 
be really ancient, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term. That one is Win- 
chester’s, which dates back to Tudor 
times, and whose tower, at any rate, 
was being built between the years 1444 
and 1480, and was rebuilt, owing to its 
defective condition, in 1863. Nowadays, 
ladies attending service at the chapel 


are relegated to sitting under the 
tower. 
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The magnificent chapel of Eton College, where some of the greatest statesm 
since Henry VI. worshipped as boys 


But Winchester’s chapel cannot at all 
compare with either Westminster’s or 
Eton’s ; indeed, hardly with several much 
newer than those. It is true that the east 
window is a fine example of the “ Jesse ”’ 
pattern, and that the ceiling is excellent. 
But the interior of the chapel, as a whole, 
is stony, sombre, and dark; and the 
restored portion, in 1874, was not at all 
made what it ought to have been. Service 
is held in the chapel daily before breakfast, 
also one on Saturday afternoons, and three 
on Sundays. 

Perhaps the most interesting school- 
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Stanley, Tait, Temple, &c., within this 
beautiful sacred place. 

Harrow’s first chapel was erected in 
1839, so it has little pretension yet to age. 
And-even that was rebuilt in 1857, from 
which year the present edifice dates. Sir 
Gilbert Scott was the architect. There is 
a fine west window, and the north aisle 
is narrower than the south one, a some- 
what uncommon feature. 

The external appearance of Harrow’s 
chapel is not very striking, nor is the 
interior of notable beauty. Yet it is most 
interesting from the wonderful way in 
which every available yard of space has 
been brought into use for recording the 
names of Harrovians who have died 
whilst distinguishing themselves in various 
ways. Pillars, walls, windows, floor, 
pews, &c., have all been pressed into ser- 
vice for this purpose. 

The chapel at Charterhouse was conse- 
crated in 1874, on the anniversary of that 
June day when Sir Walter de Manny 
dedicated the monastery three hundred 
years before to the future use of Car- 
thusians. The organ is at a great distance 
from the choir, and is placed above the 
ante-chapel. The oak benches used in 
the chapel were paid for out of the profits 
of the tuckshop at Charterhouse—which 
is certainly an innovation that other 
schools might perhaps copy with ad- 
vantage. 

One school-chapel, at any rate, can 
claim to have been built as a memorial of 
a noted headmaster of the school. This is 
Shrewsbury’s, which was erected in 1883, 
from designs by the present Sir Arthur 
Bloomfield, to the memory of the Rev. 
Dr. Kennedy. It will hold five hundred 
persons, and its cost, which exceeded 
£9,000, was nearly all contributed by Old 
Salopians as a small tribute of respect to 
one whom they had loved so long, and to 
whose teaching they were so greatly in- 
debted for their success in life. 

The chapel contains some excellent 
stained-glass windows, and it was very 
appropriately arranged that the first 
sermon in it should be preached by one 
of the sweetest charactered and most 
lovable of men who ever attended Shrews- 
bury School as a boy, the late William 
Walsham How, D.D., Bishop of Wake- 


field. And no fitter tribute to Kennedy 
could have been desired than this chapel 
and this preacher. 

Haileybury school-chapel is not old, by 
any means. One of its finest features is 
the unusual semi-circular chancel, with the 
splendid mural paintings and memorials 
onit. The seats are placed longitudinally, 
and there is an extremely beautiful lec- 
tern facing the gangway down the centre 
of the chapel. 

Clifton can boast of a_ semi-circular 
chancel with beautiful windows and most 
attractively carved roof-beams. Its seats, 
too, placed lengthwise on both sides 
of the nave, rise in tiers of six, and are of 
very charming design. The striking ex- 
terior of the chapel at Dulwich College, 
with its many pointed spires and its glow- 
ing red bricks, has long proved most 
attractive to passers-by along the country 
road that skirts the college ; whilst the 
interior is not one whit less charming than 
the exterior. 

Of what may be termed the newer 
public schools, however, perhaps it would 
not be far wrong to say that Marlborough 
College has the most famous chapel. 
Although this great school is only sixty- 
two years old, it has already possessed 
two chapels. The present edifice is a 
handsome building of rich Gothic architec- 
ture, rather narrow and lofty, and sur- 
moui:i°¢ by a small spire. The interior 
is elaborately and beautifully decorated. 

In the boay of the chapel the prevailing 
wall-tones are of chocolate and gold; but 
a rich blue and olive-green are used with 
happy effect in the apse and roof decora- 
tion. The north and south walls are 
adorned with a fine series of frescoes 
dealing with Biblical subjects. The 
chapel is dedicated to St. Michael and All 
Angels, hence the subjects selected are 
appropriately those in which figure the 
visits of angels. 

Much of the wall space is devoted to 
memorials of Old Marlburians. One of 
the finest windows is that known as the 
“ Burne-Jones ” window, with its figures 


of Samuel and Timothy. Altogether 
Marlborough has a chapel of which even 
such a great and distinguished school has 
every right to feel thoroughly proud. 
GEORGE A. WADE 
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The Daring P ge 


(A Story for Children) 


Translated from the Swedish by Caroline Corne 
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HERE was once a cottager who 
had three sons, the two elder of 
whom worked with their father in 

the fields and forest. But the youngest 
stayed with his mother, helping her. 
In consequence, the latter was little 
sespected by his brothers, who did him 
a wrong whenever they had the chance. 

In the course of time the father died, and 
the property had to be divided. « As 
everybody expected, the two elder took 
the larger share, and little was left for 
the youngest ; in fact, nothing did he get 
but an old pig-trough. 

“Just the thing for him,” said the 
brothers. ‘‘ He likes to muddle about 
with the pigs.” 

Now, the boy thought it a very small 
share, but it was useless to complain ; he 
must be content. After this, however, 
he didn’t feel inclined to remain at home, 
so bidding his brothers good-bye, he set 
out into the wide world to try his luck. 
On coming to the seashore, he repaired his 
pig-trough, and, with a couple of oars he 
made out of two pieces of wood, he got in 
and rowed away. 

After being tossed about on the sea 
for some time, he drew up on shore, and 
found himself at the entrance to a Royal 
courtyard. He knocked at the great gates, 
and asked to speak to the King. 

“Who are you, and what is your 
errand ?” they asked. 

The boy replied : . 

“T am but a poor boy, who, in all the 
wide world, owns but a_ pig-trough ; 
therefore I come here to beg service.” 

When this was told to the King, he 
laughed and said : 

“Certainly that’s not a large inherit- 
ance, but sometimes luck turns in an 
extraordinary way; let him stay.” 

So the boy took his place among the 
King’s retainers, and was liked by all for 
his pluck and smartness. 

Now, the King had an only daughter 
who was both beautiful and intelligent ; 
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made a hole in the thatch to peep. There 
was the Giant, wearing the identical 
golden sword, which clanked at each 
blow. When the Giant paused to rest, 
the boy threw one of the stones through 
the peephole on to the sword. 

“Ho! what is that ?”’ said the Giant. 
But presently he turned and went on with 
his work. Then, when he took another 
rest, the boy threw another stone. 

“Ho!” cried the Giant, growing angry, 
“what’s the meaning of this?” But 
as nothing more came of it, he turned 
and went on with his work. Again, for 
the third time, the same occurred. This 
made the Giant very angry. 

“ There !”’ he cried, flinging the sword 
aside, “ lie there till I want you!’”’ Then 
again he turned and continued to thresh. 

This was the boy’s opportunity. 
Stealthily creeping down behind the 
Giant’s back, he snatched up the sword 
and made off with it, his heart all abound 
when he stepped into his pig-trough boat 
and rowed out to sea. 

Next day the boy filled his wallet with 
barley and set sail for the Giant’s castle. 
Lurking about on the look-out, he espied 
a golden hen, whose feathers glittered 
magnificently in the sunshine. Calling 
“Chick, chick, chick!’”’ he approached, 
carefully sprinkling a goodly portion of 
the barley. In this way he enticed the 
beautiful hen down to the seashore, and 
finally into his queer little ship. Imme- 
diately he sprang in, and put out to sea 
with all speed. 

After a few days, the boy provided 
himself with lumps of salt, and set out 
again. As night came on, he observed 
smoke coming from the Giant’s chimney, 
and he judged from this that the Giant 
was preparing supper. So the boy 
climbed on to the roof, looked down the 
chimney, and saw a huge pan on the fire. 
Then he took the salt and dropped lump 
after lump into the pan. 

After this he crept down from the roof, 
wondering what would happen now. 
Presently the Giant lifted the pan off 
the fire, scooped out the porridge, and put 
it into the big bowl. He was very, very 
hungry that evening, but no sooner did 
he taste the porridge than he got up in 
a great rage and went to his wife. 
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The Giantess declared the porridge 
must be good, but the Giant was terribly 
angry, and cried : 

“Taste it yourself; I can’t eat it!”’ 

As soon as the Giantess put the por- 
ridge in her mouth she made a fearful 
grimace; such porridge she had never 
tasted before! Nothing for it but to cook 
some more. So, snatching the golden 
lantern from its hook on the wall, she ran 
to the well for water. 

In the very act of drawing up the 
bucket was she, when the boy, from 
behind, caught her by the ankles and 
tossed her headforemost down the well, 
then made off with the lantern. 

Meanwhile, the Giant was wondering 
why his wife was away so long. At last 
he went to look for her, but nowhere was 
she to be found, only a strange, hollow, 
gurgling sound came from the well, and 
he thought perhaps his wife had fallen 
in. Sure enough, there she was; and it 
required all the Giant’s strength and 
skill to get her out. 

‘“‘ Where is my lantern ?” was his first 
question. 

““T don’t know,” was the wife’s reply. 
“T only know somebody seized me by 
the ankles and toppled me over into the 
well.” 

The Giant was much troubled in mind. 

“That’s the third of my valuable 
belongings that has disappeared. Now 
all that is left is my golden harp. I'll 
take care the thief doesn’t get that, 
whoever he may be. I'll secure it under a 
dozen locks!” 

Whilst “‘1is was going on the boy was 
on the sea rejoicing in his good luck. 
The most difficult of all yet remained, 
though—to get possession of the golden 
harp. This required great thought. 

But as he could not find a way and 
means, he determined to go to the Giant’s 
home and await an opportunity. 

The Giant was on guard, however, and 
as soon as he espied the boy, sprang 
upon him and held him securely. 

“So I’ve caught you at last, thief!” 
roared he in a fury. “‘ You who stole 
my sword, my hen, and my lantern.” 

The boy shook with fright ; he thought 
his last hour was come. 

“Spare my life, good master, and I'll 
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“You, a miserable little page-boy, fancy you 
can do what these great warrior princes failed 
to do!” cried the King 
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never trouble you again!” he implored 
most piteously. 

“That will I not!” replied the Giant. 
‘‘T spare nobody. Yours shall be the fate 
of those who came before you, so prepare !”’ 

Then, turning to his wife, he told her 
to shut the boy up in the pigsty, with 
plenty of nuts and new milk, to fatten 
him for killing and cooking. Certainly 
the boy enjoyed himself there for some 
days, but after that the Giant had him 
brought out and prepared for cooking. 
As he would not stay on the spit, the 
Giantess got angry. 

“It’s easy enough,” 
only have to sit so.” 

No sooner had she sat herself upon the 
spit, than the boy seized it and fastened 
it before the fire. 

The Giant had ridden away to invite 
his friends to the fine supper his wife 
was preparing, so the way was clear. 

The boy had watched the Giant lock 
away the golden harp; all he had to do 
was to get the twelve keys, and as he 
knew where they were kept that was 
easy enough. But to give him more time 
he took the Giantess’s cloak and bonnet, 
and lay them on the bed, so that on her 
husband’s return he should think his 
wife was taking a rest after her exertions. 
This done, he found the keys, opened the 
cabinet, and, possessing himself of the 
golden harp, made off with it like a flash 
of lightning. 

On the Giant’s return, he saw, as he 
thought, his wife taking a rest. 

“Wife, we'll have a grand supper- 
party to-night—they’re all coming,” said 
he. ‘Get up; get up!” 

But as she did not move an inch, he 
touched the cloak, and found nothing 


THE 


said she. ‘‘ You 


in it. Immediately the Giant had sus- 
picions, and off he went to see if his golden 
harp were safe. The cabinet was open ; 
the harp was gone! But the guests might 
arrive any moment; he must see about 
the supper himself. 

On entering the kitchen, the first thing 
to catch his eye was his wife grilled 
on the spit. In wrath he fled with tre- 
mendous strides he knew not where, 
until he found himself on the seashore. 
There before him was the boy seated in 
his pig-trough ship, playing on his own 
beautiful and precious harp. 

With a huge bound he leaped into the 
water, but it was too deep even for him, 
so he began to drink it up, and made 
such a current that the little ship was 
drawn nearer and nearer. 

Just when it was almost near enough 
for the Giant’s long arm to seize hold 
of, the quantity of salt water he had 
swallowed swelled his skin out to such an 
extent that it burst. This was the end of 
the Giant. 

Upon his return to his Royal master, 
the boy donned his best clothes, fastened 
the golden sword to his side, took the 
golden harp in the right hand, the lantern 
in the left, called ‘‘ Chick, chick !’”’ to the 
golden hen, and thus equipped presented 
himself before the King. Then, after a 
salutation, he knelt before the pretty 
Princess, and laid the Giant’s treasures 
at her feet. 

Now was there great rejoicings in the 
palace. The cruel Giant had been van- 
quished. The beautiful Princess had 
gauied a bridegroom valiant toa degree. 

The bridal was celebrated with great 
splendour, and on the death of his father- 
in-law the page-boy was proclaimed King. 


END 
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Things New and Old 


Gathered from all Parts of the World 














A WONDERFUL ROSE-WINDOW 
Of all religious buildings on the Conti- 


nent of Europe, the palm for richness 


of colour and delicacy of design must 


The most beautiful rose-window in Europe. It is in the Palais de Justice, Paris 


certainly be given to La Sainte Chapelle, 
in the Palais de Justice at Paris. It 
was built 1245-8, by King Louis IX.— 
better known as St. Louis of France— 
as a shrine for the crown of thorns, which 
that devout monarch had _ purchased 
from Baldwin, Emperor of Constantinople. 

Of all the windows, with their rich 
decorative designs and exquisite repre- 
sentations of Biblical events and scenes 
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in Church history, the famous rose- 
window is the most beautiful. 

No photograph can do justice to its 
rich colouring, but the intricacy and 
harmony of the stone tracery 
are well seen. Starting from 
the centre, the numerous 
lights branch out in flowing 
curves suggestive of the 
roots of a great tree. 
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HAS TICKED FOR CENTURIES 


What is supposed to be the 
oldest church clock going in 
England is in the tower of 
the parish church of Rye, 


SONY Pe TRS SO - 


Sussex. Above the dial is 
inscribed the reminder: 
“For our time is a very 


shadow that passeth away.” 
And on either side of this 
is a boy who moves into 
action with the chimes. 

The pendulum of the 
clock, which is eighteen feet 
in length, comes down inside 
the sacred edifice, and may 
always be seen swinging to 
and fro just inside the 
tower. Visitors to the ancient 
church are invariably ad- 
mirers of this curious pendu- 
lum. 

The church, like a num- 
ber of other notable build- 
ings in the old Cinque Port, 
is of exceedingly ancient 
design, having been erected, it is sup- 
posed, in the twelfth century. It 
was described by Stowe in the middle 
of the sixteenth century as “a church 
of wonderful beauty”; while Jeake, 
who wrote towards the end of the 
next century, described it as_ the 
‘“goodliest edifice of the kind in 
Kent and Sussex, the cathedrals ex- 
cepted.” 
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THINGS NEW AND OL 


FROM CRESCENT TO CROSS 


In the great Mohammedan mosque of 
Damascus, on the lintel-beam of an 
ancient portal, in dimmed letters of Greek, 
is the inscription: ‘‘ Thy kingdom, O 
Christ, is the kingdom of the ages, and 
Thy dominion is throughout all genera- 
tions.” 

For more than a thousand years the 
followers of the false prophet have passed 
beneath those words, carved there when the 
mosque was a Christian church, the while 
they have dreamed of world-wide con- 
quest. Their dream shall be for ever vain. 
The lines of that trustful inscription shall 
not wholly fade until Crescent yields to 
Cross, and Christ is all in all! 


ENGLAND’S SMALLEST CEMETERY 


Which is precisely the smallest cemetery 
in the United Kingdom is a disputed 
question, but we think that the palm for 
smallness may perhaps be given to the 
tiny burial-ground shown in our illustra- 
tion. 

In saying this we do not take into 
account a few cases where two or three 
persons have been buried in a field. or 
garden, as such an arrangement can hardly 
be called a cemetery. But the tiny plot 


of ground which we illustrate contains the 
remains of some sixty persons. It is 
situated in the midst of a large series of 
allotment lands, close by the railway 
running from Malvern Wells to Upton-on- 





England’s smallest cemetery. People who died from the 
plague were buried here formerly 
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eath the shadow of the 
ern range. The origin of 
netery is a pathetic one. 
ra, then prevalent in many 

land, visited Upton-on- 


of those who fell victims to 
isease presented great diffi- 
both to the fear of infection 
ficulty of making adequate 

At first the burials took 
it in the graveyard of the 
, but this soon became im- 
n the spot of land shown 
ration was selected, lying 
t a considerable distance 
use, and here some sixty 
ok place ere the plague 


the ground was enclosed 
id planted with trees and 














The recumbent figure of Buddha in Ceylon; which is one of the monster idols of the world. Compare its size with that 
of the man to the left of the photograph 


A MONSTER IDOL 


There are several huge images of 
Buddha in Japan, India,andCeylon. The 
largest is supposed to be the image of the 
god at Rangoon. 

But the recumbent Buddha in the 
illustration is certainly one of the monster 
idols of the world, and in point of interest 
is far above any. of its rivals. It lies 
calmly asleep, and the other god in the 
illustration is on guard, watching that 
none disturb the sleep of Buddha. This 
particular image of the heathen deity 
is in Ceylon. 

The priests tell the people that although 
the god is asleep he can see their worship 
and hear their petitions, which he is ever 
ready to answer. 

















Christmas 
Number of 


“GOOD 
WORDS”’ 


is Now on Sale, 
price Gd. 
\ Everywhere / 









SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
Christmas in Many Climes 


Animal Bibles (///ustrated) 
Wave-washed Churches (///ustrated) 
The Story of the “ Messiah ” 


Preachers as Printers (///ustrated) 
Sacred Art of Long Ago (J//ustrated) 
Yule-tide in Barracks (///ustrated) 


eo 
FS Four Splendid Complete Stories, and 
@ a Long Instalment of Miss Ethel F. Heddle’s () 


CHURCHES THAT TAKE TO PIECES 


The Dutch Reformed Church is con- 
sidering the advisability of adopting 
portable churches in communities too 
poor and too thinly settled to afford a 
permanent house of worship. 

The buildings are made of corrugated 
galvanised iron, fastened to a wooden 
framework. The inside is sheathed with 
matchboards, between which and the iron 
walls is a lining of heavy felt, which keeps 
the building warm in winter and cool in 
the summer. Each piece is so marked 
and the whole so planned that any 
ordinary mechanic can put the building 
together. Such a church, with a seating 
capacity of three hundred, can be built 
for about three hundred pounds. 
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Great Serial. You can begin it this month. 
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The Oldest and Best. 





Tue Ovzen and“ ARET! JUSA”& “ CHICHESTER” Training Ships 
QUEEN. Institu by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS in 1843. 
LONDON OF : 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
OPERATIONS: 
EIGHT OMES in London and the Country for 
Poor B: ys and Girls, and the Training Ships 
**Areth sa’’ and ** Ghichester,”’ moored at 
Greenhi Kent. 
” 5 07 nd Ships 950 Boys and Gi: id, clothed, lodged, 
For FURNITURE, BROWN Per z ta, ae useful Men and 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, Women, Ove cou Same been received. er 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- Pr _, THE EARL OF JERSEY. GOB. 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED Chat nand Treasurer: W. je .D, = 
‘oint Secs.: t tISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 
GOODS. Eo oh he ndon & Westminster Bank, a14,High Holborn, W.C. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. _| 


ADAMS'S 


** Having made a fresh 
trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re- 
commending it to all 
housewives.” 
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onal Refuaqes for Homeless 


TUTE CHILDREN 


(Incorporated 1904) 




















900 FATHERLESS 
CHILDREN 





MAINTAINED & EDUCATED. 


CHRISTMAS CIFTS AND 








NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


URGENTLY NEEDED. 





Senior School: 





MAITLAND PARK, N.W. 


Junior School: 
HORNSEY RISE, N. 


Convalescent Home: 





HAROLD ROAD, MARGATE, 
PATRONS — 


H.M. The KING. 








H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
President: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasurer: 


r 
Sir Horace B, Marshall, M.A., LL.D., J.P. 





The Charity is not endowed, but 
nds upon Voluntary Con- 
tributions. 


Please help this most necessary work. 





One Thousand new Annual Subscriptions 
are urgently needed. 


Two Votes at each half-yearly Election 
tor every Guinea Subscribed. 


Information will be gladly given by the 





1] Secretary, to whom Contributions should 


be sent. 


ALEXANDER GRANT, 
Secretary. 
Offices: 73, Cheapside, E.C. 








Bankers: The London Joint-Stock Bank, 


Princes Street, E.¢ 
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amounting to 
least £2,000, 


URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


Bankers : Messrs. Barclay & Co. 


Dr. F, J. CAMPBELL, 
Principal, o 

72, Westow Street, 

Upper Sndom, 6-E- 
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BIRD'S HOT CUSTARD SAUCE 


Recipe for which is 
packet of BIRD'S. Ct A Pow 
Rich & Delicious with Plum Puddings. 
The one thing heeded 
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BUTTER - SCOTGH eee kee 


rendering milk, with which it is mixed 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), ¥a\ when used, quite easy of digestion by |B 
Infants and Invalids. 
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